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Lost Their Fairy-Land 

Somebody has said, ‘‘ Pray for those who have lost 
their Fairy-Land.” It is a sad loss, and the surpris- 
ing thing is that the poverty-stricken ones never 
realize any loss. They grow hard, materialistic, 
matter-of-fact, and never know why. All the landed 
possessions in the world will not compensate for this 
one little piece of fairy-iand. We think this domain 
belongs to children, and pride ourselves that we have 
got beyond the illusory period when we believed in 
fairies and imaginary things. If we have, let us sor- 
row over it and search diligently for every pathway 
that leads again to the ‘land o’ dreams.”’ 

Some of the best things in life we have ever had 
came to us from the realm of the imagination. The 
most beautiful picture ever painted, the finest sym- 
phony ever created, the most heart-enthralling story 
ever written, the highest ideals of a noble life ever 
conceived, have emanated therefrom. 

A primary teacher’s days are passed with : little 
beings who are still in these fairy-lands. If she has 
outgrown the desire and power to enter there, if she 
scorns such nonsense as “‘ make believes,’’ she has no 
right to undertake the training of little children. If 
she is holding out a cold, “ practical’’ hand to pull 
them up and away from their enchanted land, she has 
no gift to see the glory of their dream-life in their 
eyes, and no sensibility to feel the little tug of their 
childish hands to lead’ her back into their own king- 
dom. To bring them abruptly into the sordid, selfish, 
struggling world is like pulling up primroses to plant 
cabbages, and she had much better leave the prim- 
roses and take up some cabbage occupation where 
uprooting and substitution will not imperil the devel- 
opment of human souls. Primroses are all too scarce 
and cabbages all too common in this world, already. 
Some day it may come to be reckoned as an essential 
that primary teachers can see fairy umbrellas in 
toadstools with all that that appreciation signifies to 
the character. 

How shall the teacher who wants to teach, thinks 
she must teach, and yet has wandered away from her 
childhood’s fairy lands where other children now play, 
and sleep, and dream, — how shall she get back again, 
where she can see with their eyes, hear with their 
ears, and live their lives with them? Ah, how! 
That is the problem for every primary teacher. Not 
by telling them fairy stories with her lips when her 
heart is not in it; not by talking down to them with 
a patronizing air which they resent; not by pretend- 
ing she is interested in their world ;—by none of these 
transparent devices. As well try to make a velvet- 
petaled rose by a recipe. It is the teacher who has 
not forgotten her way back to the fairy-lands and 
who is not ashamed to eat of the lotus tree in the 
land where “ it is always afternoon,”’ who can translate 
the unspoken language of that country. 

A boy came noisily to his dinner one day and 
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was reproved again and again for nervous, abrupt de- 
portment at table. He suddenly flung himself out of 
the dining-room and with a heart-breaking sob went 
down upon the grass, moaning bitterly, ‘‘Why didn’t 
they know I was getting ready to charge upon the 
enemy?’ Poor little make-believe General! The 
world will misunderstand his heroic ambition many a 
time and oft, but he will never suffer more keenly than 
in this outburst of boyhood grief. To play soldier and 
plan a campaign all the morning and then be treated 
like an ordinary boy at mess time and taught conven- 
tional etiquette was undeniably hard. Yet who could 
have known what was passing inside the lines that day 
at dinner or have discovered the password to the 
imaginary battle-ground? Truly, children live in 
their own world. 


Bird Study in the Schools 


RALPH HOFFMAN 


(We are indebted to the School Arts’ Book for the privilege of 
using this article. —THE EDITOR.) 


HEN Alexander Wilson, the father of American 
W ornithology, was preparing himself for his great 
task, he earned a scanty living by teaching a 
little school on the banks of the Schuylkill. 
Crows, hawks, owls, opossums, squirrels, snakes, and 
lizards shared his room, many of them no doubt brought to 
him by his sympathizing pupils. ‘One of my boys,” he 
wrote to a friend, “ caught a mouse in school a few days ago, 
and directly marched up to me with his prisoner.” Imagine, 
if you please, the opportunities which a nature-loving boy 
would find, in this bare room, to learn from his master, not 
only the names of the birds in the woods that lay so near, 
but better still the love for all beautiful and noble things that 
lay in the poet-teacher’s heart. 

It would be easy for any of us to interest our children in 
the birds about us, if we taught in such a schoolhouse, 
where the drumming of the partridge came in on the 
May air through the open windows. Yet the interest in 
wild life must be in our heart before we can rouse the kin- 
dred spark in that of our pupils.. It is a commonplace that 
country people often know little or nothing of the interest- 
ing life about them ; it is only the exceptional farmer’s boy 
that “hears the woodcock’s vesper hymn.” 

If we are fortunate enough to find our work in a country 
schoolhouse, let us make the most of our opportunities. 
The trees about the building will be the homes in summer 
of orioles and vireos, the halting-places in spring and fall of 
sap-suckers and migrant warblers; in winter their branches 
should be the dining-table of chickadees and nuthatches, at- 
tracted to the bones or suet that the pupils have hung up. 
The winter woods should furnish us with disused nests, of 
which the resourceful teacher will before long have a little 
collection. Such nests may be kept in empty shredded 
wheat boxes, with a square hole cut in the top, and 
the name of the finder and the situation of the nest written 
on the si *e. 

But the teacher in the city! How can one teach birds 
where only English sparrows abound? And yet Bradford 
Torrey found some seventy different kinds of birds in the 
Boston Public Garden. ‘ Eyes” will find Peabody birds 
where “ No Eyes”’ sees only English sparrows. But at best, 
except for occasional trips to the great parks, the city 
teacher must rely on mounted specimens, pictures, books, 
and best of all, on the contagion of enthusiasm, to awaken or 
keep alive the hunger for wild life that each city child in- 
herits. 

With many teachers nature study is necessarily a matter 
of routine. It is useless to expect that every teacher will 
feel a passion for each of the four or five studies which she 
is often called upon to teach. With many others who find 
their own interest strongly aroused, the difficulty lies in lack 
of knowledge. I think it is better in such a case for the 
teacher frankly to admit that she is only a learner and to 
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let children and teacher learn together. The teacher 
always has the advantage of books of reference by which she 
can check many errors. 

My own practice is to begin in February to interest 
the children in the approaching return of the migrants, 
“the happy birds, that change their sky to build and 
brood.” In default of any school collection, either of skins 
or of mounted birds, I should buy for the first month Per 
pictures of the robin, the bluebird, the red-winged blackbird 
and the crow blackbird. Let the children note their 
differences, in color and in size, and gather either from their 
own or from their teacher’s experience, or from books, 
something of their feeding habits and of the places to which 
they resort. Let the teacher read to them Lowell’s 


Fust come the blackbirds clatt’rin’ in tall trees, 
An’ settlin’ things in windy Congresses — 
Queer politicians, though, for I’ll be skinned 
Ef all on ’em don’t head aginst the wind.’ 

In March, if the pupils can get into the country at all, 
have them report the first arrivals. Keep the list on 
the board, with the names of the children who record 
the birds. Make every effort to encourage care and to dis- 
courage the natural temptation to report a bird on insuff- 
cient evidence in order to get ahead of the others. Tell the 
pupils that for years ornithologists refused to credit records 
that were not accompanied by the dead bird as proof, but 
that now if Mr. Bradford Torrey says that he has seen 
a certain bird, no matter how rare or hard to identify the 
bird may be, every one believes him. For, though he has 
never used a gun, his reputation for painstaking accuracy 
and his desire to add only bits of truth to the sum of 
our knowledge have become well-known. 

In “ Bird Lore”’ (Vol. III.) may be found the dates when 
birds arrive in the latitudes of Boston, New York and 
Washington. ‘The teacher should be familiar with the order 
in which the birds appear, and if a pupil reports an oriole in 
early April, she might ask him whether it is more likely that 
a mistake has been made by Nature, with her centuries of 
training, or by the pupil with his few months. The Bird 
Charts issued by the Massachusetts Audubon Society, the 
travelling libraries and lectures loaned by the same society, 
the little book which Mrs. Wright has written for the Con- 
necticut Society, all these helps should be made use of. 
Bird Lore prints the names and addresses of the secretaries 
of all the Audubon Societies ; each of them will gladly give 
help or advice. 

Thirty years ago the following sentences were written bya 
lover of birds in Cambridge. ‘As soon as a boy cal 
shoulder a gun, he goes out day after day in his warfare of 
extermination against the feathered race. He spares the 
birds at no season and in no situation. While thus em 
ployed he is encouraged by older persons, as if he were rid- 
ding the earth of a pest.” Such statements would be gross 
exaggerations to-day, and the change is largely due to the 
work done by the teachers of nature study in the public 
schools. There is still much to be done. Our ancestors 
were forced to fight so hard against the wilderness that they 
were naturally unable to see in it the charm that we 
now find. The generations growing up to-day have in theit 
hands the future of our forests and of our wild life. If they 
can be taught to love birds, flowers and trees, the love 
of these simple and beautiful things will leave less room 
in their hearts for the greed of gain and the pursuit of 
wordly pleasures. 





Questions for the Children 


Where do the robins build ? 
When do they build? 
Do Papa and Mamma Robin both help? 
How many eggs will there be? 
What is the color of the eggs? 
Why do you never find shells in the nest when the 
birds have hatched ? 
7 When do robins have speckled breasts? 
8 What bird is sometimes called the “ blue robin”? 
g Why are robins so often seen on the ground? A. J. 
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Oh, the shining days of May ! 

Don’t you hear them coming, coming— 
In the robin’s roundelay, 

In the wild bee’s humming, humming, 
In the quick, impatient sound 

Of the red bird’s restless whirring, 
In the whispers in the ground 

Where the blossom-life is stirring, 
In the music in the air, 

In the laughing of the waters ; 
Nature’s stories, glad and rare, 

Told Earth’s listening sons and daughters? 
Surely hearts must needs be gay 

In the shining days of May ! 





Pictures 


MAry E, FITZGERALD, Chicago 
(Another answer to Mr. Morgan) 


F everybody does not think as Mr. Morgan does about 

| pictures in the primary rooms, nearly everybody does, 

I am sure, and most emphatically do I agree with 
him. 

It is almost pathetic to see how little originality or 
individuality a teacher displays in her school decorations. 
She has so little confidence in her own ability to select what 
might come up to the standard of the drawing supervisor or 
that of the superintendent with an artistic eye, that she buys 
Madonnas and Holy Families and architectural pieces and 
the safe portraits of poets, while all the time she prefers 
those which tell a story. 

Which of us with the limited art education we are able to 
acquire would select as a wall decoration Botticelli’s “ Ma- 
donna” if it had not the approval of ages, and how many of 
us have been snubbed by the art wise for choosing Carlo 
Dolci’s “ pretty saints ?”’ 

Most of us are in the same educational period as the lady 
who had traveled through weary miles of art galleries and 
reached such a state of satiety that she declared emphati- 
cally, when urged to go into a room containing some 
of Raphael’s most famous paintings, that she would not go 
to see Raphael himself and that she was glad he was dead, 
so he could paint no more pictures. 

Why should children be expected to admire what an 
adult cannot without years of training? 

The psychological moment for presenting pictures of ruins 
and great architectural piles is when the pupils want them, 
and that moment is not until the upper grades are reached ; 
— a small picture passed from hand to hand does just as 
well, 

Children like the “Aurora,” but because they do is no 
reason for placing “ Beatrice de Cenci,” and “ St. Sebastian ” 
and “St. Michael and the Dragon” before them simply 
because the same artist painted them. Association does much, 
but perhaps the association is not the right kind. A picture 
however beautiful in itself may be distasteful to a child if it has 

ung in the room presided over by a nagging, strenuous 
bustling teacher. A lady, cultured and an authority on art 
Matters, confessed that she had an unconquerable dislike to 

rdo da Vinci’s “Last Supper.” Highly colored, she 
& a child, had seen it in so many hovels to which her 
Mother had taken her, that she associated squalor and 
horrid depressing poverty with it. 
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Another lady, not so cultured, had hung in a dark corner 
of her hall a most beautiful copy of ‘‘ Mona Lisa.” 

“‘Is there nothing in that picture that appeals to you at 
all?’”’ asked an artistic friend. 

“ Nothing ; J think it the picture of an ugly woman with a 
leer ; my husband says it is a sin to give it wall space.” 

The friend told the history of the picture and afterwards 
sent a copy of Walter Pater’s essay. Next time she visited, 
the picture had been promoted to the parlor, but both 
husband and wife frankly admitted that in spite of all 
endeavors “ Mona Lisa” still remained an ugly woman. 

If they had had “ Mona Lisa” from early childhood they 
might have grown to like her” some might say, but what 
about the “ Last Supper’’? 

Nearly every school in Chicago has a goodly supply of 
beautiful pictures hung in the halls. 

One landing place in a certain school is hung exclusively 
with pictures of Venetian scenes. One would naturally 
think the coloring would appeal to the children’s eyes even 
if they knew nothing about the city itself; but the sixth 
grade teacher who told the story of the traitor, Marino 
Falieri, taking it for granted that the staircase down which 
his head rolled would be familiar to them, was somewhat 
taken back when she found not one pupil had noticed any- 
thing about the pictures in the hall although four times 
a day had they stood on the landing. 

In groups their attention was called to the giant staircase, 
the bronze horses, the exquisite fountain in the courtyard 
of the Doge’s palace, the flag poles, the columns in the 
piazetta, the campanile, the pigeons, the clock tower. 
Stories were told of each. After that glances were directed 
toward the pictures during the waiting period. But she 
found, later on, that some pictures were to them more than 
space fillers. Some of the boys knew the names even of the 
dogs, the heads of which formed a long line on a wall in the 
lower hall; others could tell all about the picture of “ Death 
and the Sculptor”’ which hung near the door as a memorial 
of a dearly loved teacher who had passed away. It was 
spoken. of reverently, many of them being under the im- 
pression that Death represented Miss Barnard, “ Because 
Miss Barnard always had flowers in her hand,” as one little 
girl explained. 

The children knew something about dogs, also something 
about death, consequently the pictures touched them. 

One of Maud Earl’s magnificent dog pictures is hung in 
the Parental School hall, and the boys in line there have 
something to look at and do look at it and love it. 

In one primary room there is a whole set, ten, of Mother 
Goose, illustrated by Lucy Fitch Perkins. The coloring is 
beautiful. Think how delightful for them to look up and 
see them after a struggle with falling shoe pegs and refrac- 
tory needles. 

A tiny kitten between the paws of a huge Newfoundland 
dog, having taken refuge there from two or three pursuing 
dogs, is another picture in this room to which attention need 
not be called. , 

A lady who loudly protested her opposition to indis- 
criminate charity, but who always managed some way, surrep- 
titiously, generally, to bestow a penny or two on every 
beggar she saw, explained to a friend who was laughing at 
the difference between her theory and practice that when a 
child, there hung in the dining-room a large steel engrav- 
ing called *“* The Little Wanderer.” A mother nursing her 
tiny baby with three or four untidy children close to her chair ; 
a beggar at the door to whom a larger child was giving an 
apple was the composition. It preached a lesson in charity 
which her mother emphasized at every opportunity, so that 
a beggar brought to mind her sweet mother, her pretty 
home, even her childish thoughts. 

That is the type of picture that the primary rooms ought 
to have. Later, landscapes and sea pictures showing the 
beauties of nature would be in place. 

The great spaces of the halls might be filled with archi- 
tectural pictures if the school does not want the magnifi- 
cent representations of “ King Arthur,” “‘ The Canterbury 

Pilgrims,” and “ Ivanhoe,” which are almost too large for a 


room and which would be in a dingy hall like “ sunshine in 
a shady place.” 
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God Takes Care 


(Recitation) 


Baby, what do the blossoms say, 
Down by the garden walk? 
They nod and bend in the twilight gray : 
Say, do you hear them talk? 
They say: ‘*‘O darling baby bright, 
We're going to sleep; good night, good night. 
The gentle breezes have come to bing 
How God takes care of everything.” 


Baby, what did the robin say? 
Do you hear his evening song? 
He sits and sings in the twilight gray, 
With a heart all merry and strong. 
He sings: **O darling baby dear, 
Sleep well, sleep soft, and do not fear; 
For somehow I feel, as I sit and sing, 
That God takes care of everything.” —Sel. 


Questions for the Teacher 


Before the opening of each session, every day, from first 
to last, the teacher should be able to answer affirmatively 
the following questions : 

1 Are the schoolroom and its surroundings tidy and in 
order? 

2 Is the schoolroom ventilated so that pupils will not be 
exposed to draughts, and so that each pupil will réceive from 
2,000 to 2,500 cubic feet of pure air per hour? 

3 Is the light so adjusted that it will be uniformly 
diffused throughout the room? Or, does the strongest light 
come from the left and above the level of the eye? 

4 Isthe room at a temperature of 68 to 70 degrees F? 
Is the source of heat so adjusted that the room will remain 
at this temperature during the first recitation period? 

5 Are blackboard exercises ready for pupils to begin 
work? 

6 Has the teacher prepared a detailed program for the 
day? Has she made provision for the section, or sections, 
engaged in seat work while another section recites, so that 
all pupils will have sufficient work to occupy all of their time 
profitably ? 

The detailed daily program determines the answer which 
should be made to the following questions : 

7. Are the blackboards clean and ready for use? 

8 Are the crayons distributed to the proper places in 
numbers sufficient to supply each pupil at the blackboard ? 

g Are blackboard erasers clean and distributed in suffici- 
ent numbers, and convenient for pupils’ use? 

10 Are the ink-wells filled and free from dust or waste 
material ? 

1r Are the penholders fitted with good pens and 
arranged in racks, or trays, so that each child will receive 
the same pen every day? 

12 Are the pencils sharpened and arranged in racks 
convenient for distribution, so that children do not exchange 
pencils? 

13 Has paper of proper size been arranged in bunches 
conveniently placed for distribution ? 

14 Are blotters in pupils’ desks, or arranged in bunches 
convenient for distribution ? 

15 Are rubber erasers, books, maps, charts, color-boxes, 
brushes, material for busy work, and other appliances near 
at hand and ready for use >— Western Journal of Education 





Bird Calls in Nature Study 


The mother of the modern child took a chair by the 
teacher’s desk. 

“I called to see,” she said, “ how Freddy is progressing 
in his studies.” 

*“ And I am glad that you did,” was the teacher’s frank 
response, “for in certain things your boy is a trifle back- 
ward; not much, you understand, but enough to make a 
little talk between his teacher and mother worth while. 

“ In his construction work,” the teacher went on, “ Freddy 
is doing very well indeed. His paper boxes are among the 
best in the class; his designs for wall paper are remarkable, 


. gotten he was at a party. 
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considering his age of nine years; aad he copies and 
colors magazine covers with a proficiency that is surprising, 
But in nature study—” 

Here the teacher paused and, half smiling, half frowning, 
shook her head. 

“Go on,” said the mother of the modern child. 
nature study —”’ 

“In his nature study,” continued the teacher, “ Freddy 
is avery backward boy. Indeed, I am afraid that the work 
of this grade is as yet too advanced for him. Bird calls, as 
I presume you know, are included in the course of this class, 
and Freddy is far behind the rest. He crows ahd clucks 
fairly well, but his caws are poor, and at cackling and coo- 
ing he is particularly deficient. Does he devote much time 
at home to his nature study?” 

“T heard him practice his chirps and peeps for half an 
hour last night,” said the mother; “ but hereafter, if you 
think best, I shall insist upon closer and longer applica- 
tion.’’—Se/. 


Bird and Flower Game 


Mary V. MyYErs 


“ce In 


Give each child the name of flower or bird italicized in the story, 
As the teacher relates the story, the child who claims the name rises, turns 
around, and is seated again. “In case the child whose name is read fails 
to rise and turn around at the proper time, he forfeits his place in the 
game. At Birds and Blossoms all rise at once. 


Story 


The Birds and Blossoms once had a party. The wind 
carried the invitations. He whispered softly in each one’s 
ear. Each blossom nodded its head, “Thank you,” and 
each bird trilled softly, “Thank you.” 

The day of the party dawned clear and bright, and some 
of the birds were up before the sun, singing merrily to their 
mates, and calling the flowers to wake up. They bathed 
in the brooklet at the foot of the hill, and then shook the 
water from their wings and smoothed and straightened each 
feather, and dried themselves in the sun. The flowers 
waked up when they heard the birds calling and they, too, 
had a bath in the nice, cool, fresh dew. And the sunshine 
came and kissed their faces warm and dry. 

The party was out in an old orchard. One of the first to 
come to the party was a dainty little blossom in pale blue. 
(Bluet.) Then in came trailing with much fragrance Afiss 
Arbutus. ‘The beauty of the party was Spring Beauty, ip 
company with a blossom that has a heart of gold and fringe 
of snow. (Dayrsy.) The bees thought the sweetest of all was 
the Clover. By and by Mr. Grasshopper played a tune on 
his violin and then, what do you think? A mischievous little 
lad jumped up and wanted to dance. (/Johnny-Jump-Up.) 
Just then a little bell rang (Blue Bell), and all again was 
quiet, save the rustling of the Wind Flower. Now they saw 
Apple Blossom calling “‘ Butter and Eggs to sell.’’ The 
Pear, the Peach, and the Cherry blossoms shook their heads 
when they heard it. Then they heard a sermon preached 
by Jack in the Pulpit. The Brown-eyed Susan and the 
Violets, White, Blue, and Yellow, with Hepatica, Dandelion, 
and Adder Tongue bowed their heads, and Wake Robin 
cried out, “‘ Wake up, Robin, wake up.” 

The Red Bird \ed the choir and the Canaries sang their 
best, but “Caw, caw” was all the Crow could say, and 
saucy mockery was heard from Blue Jay. Now they heard 
a rap-a-tap, rap-a-tap, from Mr. Woodpecker, who had fot- 
“ Cheer up, cheer up, chee, chee, 
chee,” sang the Rodin. Too modest and shy to sing at all 
was the Merry Brown Thrush. Bobolink sang “ spink, 
spank, spink,” bravely. Suddenly they thought they hearda 
Cat bird, and all were silent save a Whip-poor-will. Now 
they listened to a solo by the Zark. “Coo, coo, I love you,” 
said the Dove. Now they thought a little child was calling 
“Polly wants a cracker,” but it was a Parrot on a perch. 

The Birds and Blossoms declared they had a happy 
time, but it was now time to go home. Sweet William cri 
“ Farewell, Forgct-me-not.” So away the birds flew. The 
sunshine kissed the blossoms “Good night.” They nodded 
to each other and were soon fast asleep. 
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Bird-Life 


Mary Hownt 
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Fruitography is not so serious when it happens immediately after the pat- 


In Paris, and somewhat in England, apples and peaches 

are raised with photographs upon them. 
The method of securing such pictorial fruit is simplicity 
itself. The stencils are thin white paper, the patterns and 
portraits being stamped out by specially constructed cutting 
dies. Any simple adhesive will answer. 

While the fruit is growing to its full size it is protected 
from insects and the ripening effects of the sun by being 
enclosed in paper bags, each apple or peach having its own 
Particular covering. 

Directly the fruit has attained its full growth, the bag is 
removed, and the apple is disclosed beautifully green in 
color. Then the farmer takes a camel-hair brush and a 
selection of the stencils he intends utilizing. With his 
brush he pastes his adhesive over the back of a stencil, which 
he sticks on the apple. 

In due time the sun does its work, coloring the fruit a 
beautitul red all round and through the interstices of the pat- 
tern. But it does not penetrate through the paper and the 
result when the stencil is removed is a picture in the two 
Ratural colors of the fruit. 

Success, however, is not so easy to attain as it is to describe 
the process. One has the inclemency of the weather to con- 
tend with, and a heavy downpour of rain following the work 
of affixing the stencils may mean so much labor lost. This 


terns have been placed in position as it is when the coloration 
of the fruit has advanced so far as to leave but an imperfect 
picture when the stencil falls off before it should be re- 
moved. Gum, glue, paste, and other adhesive mixtures may 
be used. 


(Could not something approximating to this be tried in the school- 
room ?—THE Epi!Tor) 





Topsy-Turvey 
(A Recitation) 
Across the purpling hill-tops and beyond the sunset skies 
The little children of Japan are just about to rise ; 
While here my mamma tucks me in and kisses me good- 
night, 
Their almond eyes are opening wide in morning’s golden 
light. 


The world is topsy-turvey, and those funny children go 
With fields and hills above them and the heavens down 
below. 
I’m sure they’d all fall off the earth, but then as you can 
see 
Their silken pig-tails hold them up like monkeys on a tree. 
—jJames Martin 
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The Ocean 


WALTER J. KENYON 


A BOUT this time of the year the children, and their 





teacher, too, begin to think about a flight from 

home, either to the summer woods or to the beaches 

and bays of the seashore, where every breeze bears 
the spicy fragrance of kelp, and lines of smoke along the 
horizon make one think of all the distant corners of the 
earth. 

Here is a round of pictures to further such thoughts as 
these. And the supplementary readers are full of others, 
just as appropriate; but the book illustrations — the pen 
and ink pictures — have to be translated into chalk draw- 
ings before they are ready for the blackboard. It isa handy 
trick for any teacher to learn —to seize upon any simple 
illustration, in the geography, history or reader, and render 
such parts of it upon the board as may suit her purpose. 

Learn first to select, out of a printed illustration, the 
feature you want, and let the rest go. After that teach 
yourself to dorrow a suggestion from a picture, without 
actually copying it. 

Here is where the mass drawing comes in. You get your 
main suggestion from a printed illustration. But the play 
of light and shade, the quality that lends piquancy to your 
blackboard sketch, you add “ out of your own head.” It is 
as well to habitually conceive the light as falling from one 
and always the same direction, say from the left and above. 
Thus, with the imaginary sun shining from over your left 
shoulder, it is really difficult to make a mistake in your 
lights and shadows, so long as you keep the direction in 
mind. 

Examine, in this regard, each of the accompanying 
sketches. Notice that every surface and every edge that is 
At up, is exposed to the upper left direction ; and every sur- 
face or edge that is dark is sheltered from that. direction. 
Observe this particularly in the diver’s helmet and in the 
narrow shadow it throws on the shoulder under it. Notice 
exactly the same relation of light and shade on the little 
boy’s knickers and the shadow they cast on his legs. Which 
is the more important —the light or the shadow? Could 
you leave either out without spoiling the effect? In the 
light-house picture find the same shadow, under the eaves of 
the cottage and under the door-frame, working together with 
the same light on the roof and on the door-frame. Every- 
where the facts of form are phrased in this inevitable 
juxtaposition of a light and its consequent shadow. Going 
to the little boy again, the light thrown on the hair means 
just that much shadow to be left when you come to the chin 
and shoulder. In the diver picture notice the two fish; 
their backs are light and their under sides are correspond- 
ingly dark. And in the sail-boat picture, that “ bellying 
out ’”’ feeling of the sails is almost wholly dependent upon 
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this just relation of the light to the shade. It is a case of 
two and two always making four. In_the diver picture, 
again, notice the wrinkles in the sleeve. Each wrinkle is a 
light plus a shade. And the waves, in both boat pictures, 
are another case. 

For this mass drawing let us say again that you have little 
or no use for the end of your crayon, except here and there 
for a rope or some very sharp edge of light. Even in de- 
fining edges I find myself using the side of the chalk and 
running it lengthwise to produce a linear stroke. You get 
more feeling in your stroke that way. 

For most of the drawing break off the thick end of a black- 
board crayon, and let it be rather less than an inch in length. 
This simple little tool, placed sidewise against the board, is 
sufficient to produce a multitude of effects: effects in tex- 
ture, from the clearly articulated scribble of the boy’s hair 
and the fishes’ fins to the smooth blended lights on the boat 
sails. ° 

This word scribble means a great deal to the chalk talker. 
Look at the warty surface of the starfish. That effect was 
produced by a decisive, vertical scribble, not with the end 
of the crayon, as you might suppose, but with the side of a 
short piece, wiggled up and down over a short path. The 
scaly texture of the fish was done by a very similar stroke. 
The fins of the fish are a jumble of pothooks, such as a 
penman might execute, except that they overlap and lose 
each other. The foliage back of the light-house is still an- 
other scribble, this time not so forceful, because a little less 
definition is required. 

For a soft sky tint such as that on the horizon (in the 
light-house sketch) a smudging with the finger-tips is useful. 
This smudging is effective everywhere where a particularly 
soft texture is wanted, with absolutely no definition or play 
of surface, as for instance, in distance. 

Most of the pictures in this set are in themselves sugges- 
tions for stories to tell the children. The figure clinging to 
the rope is a Mediterranean sponge diver who has been 
down amid the submarine growths to pry the sponges alive 
from their moorings on the rocks. He is holding his breath 
until his comrades shall have raised him to the surface 
again. Sometimes these sponge gatherers dive, weighted 
with stones, and remain at work on the floor of the sea for 
two full minutes, holding their breath ; and when they at 
last reach the surface again, with surging hearts and 
drumming ears, it is only to fall in a faint upon the deck of 
the little vessel that awaits their return. 

In the lower picture the diver has on a water-tight suit, but 
he has hardly a better time of it for that. Two tubes pass 
into his iron helmet, and through these tubes his comrades 
in the boat above pump a steady current of air for him to 
breathe. What a faith he puts in those at the pumps! If 
they should lag but a minute of time, or if the pumping 
machinery should go amiss, they could only haul his weighted 
body to the surface after life had fled. At best none of 
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these explorers of the sea bottom live long lives. They 
have to be brave indeed to undertake the risks at all. And 
in a very few years of such a life the strain on heart and 
lungs has worn them out. The poetry of such occupations 
is all in the eyes of the people who look safely on. 

There are a number of light-house stories suitable for tell- 
ing to the children. The Grace Darling story is perhaps 
best of all, and most accessible. It 1s found in several of 
the supplementary readers. To illustrate it use either the 
lifeboat picture at the top of the page, or a selection from 
the light-house picture. It is not necessary to draw it all. 

The little boy with a crab is a good one to use asa 
language lesson. Sketch it on the board and have the chil- 
dren invent stories about it. 

The sail-boat picture is intended to furnish types of sail- 
boats in motion. It is not expected that the teacher will 
use it just as it stands. The idea, in apy of these sketches, 
is that the teacher will appropriate the feature she needs, 
and leave the rest out. This will explain the elaborateness 
of some of them. They are intended to be a budget of sug- 
gestions for blackboard work. 


Why Pronounce Incorrectly? 
W. E. Watt, Principal Graham School, Chicago. 


It makes us warm to see teachers, elocutionists and 
lecturers, who are supposed to lead public thought and 
whose business it is to furnish patterns of correctness, 
going about with incorrect expressions on their lips 
which the least listening on their part when in really culti- 
vated company might correct. For instance, there is that 
class of people who persist in saying “like ” when they 
mean “as.” They “look like” they never can learn a 
simple rule of grammar. To hear a teacher correct a child 
for saying “Il eat my dinner’ with short ¢ in eat, and say, 
“You talk like you don’t try to improve,” increases our tem- 
perature. ‘“ Eat’ pronounced as “et” is bad form. Itwas 
once good, but now no one uses it in careful speech. But 
the use of “like” has positive limits, and they may be 
learned by a teacher quite as readily as the pronunciation 
of any verb. 

Look at the crowd who continue to speak ‘‘ with”’ so as to 
rhyme it with “pith!” What can be done with them? Of 
course their way of speaking this little word is better than 
“ wid” or “ wit” ; but it looks as if the speaker were trying hard 
not to say “ wit’’ or “ wid” when he strains himself to say it 
without carrying the subvocal tone into the consonant. It 
would be pleasanter to the ear to hear Sam Weller’s “ vith.”’ 

What a difference there is in special teachers! Years 
ago when some of the physical culture special teachers were 
doing a little alternating one of them was told once that 
‘alter’? as part of a word is not pronounced the same as 
when a whole word. A word to the wise was sufficient. 
But the teachers of “aht’”’ still twist the thoughts of the 
children into thinking they are ILLustrating things when 
they are really ilLUStrating them. 

What shall we do with the people who say ADdress when 
they mean adDRESS? The mispronunciation clings to 
them as if it were put there with CEMent. They are the 
same indivduals who say Idea when they mean iDEa. 
I suppose they found out some time ago that “area” has 
its penult accented, and they can’t get away from the one 
when they strain at the other. Perhaps their Ideas are 
more like Areas — having nothing in them. 

And what a spectacle a man makes of himself when he 
gets the notion that the natural crasis between /or d and 
the following # in many words should not be! He picks 
out the words he means to get desperate about, and then 
you hear him act in speaking as a boy does who trips 
himself and almost falls but doesn’t quite go flat. He gets 
the thing right in “nature” and “creature’’ and possibly 
in “ furniture,’ but nine out of tén of them throw away the 
initial sound of w in “ furniture’’ to save their pneumatic 
equilibrium by going wrong in order to get what they think 
must be right. Their “‘furnitoor” sounds like the Dutch- 
man’s moosic, But the whole tribe of them go floundering 


when they are speaking on “ edyoucation” and hit the 
word “ grajuate”’ somewhat suddenly. If they only knew 
how miserable they seem to their best friends, and if the 
could be persuaded to see that some crasis is permissible 
there, how much pain and mortification could be avoided ip 
this vale of tears ! 

Did you ever hand one of these persons an “ envelope,” 
or an “envelop?” Not one of them has ever learned the 
French nasal ” ; but every last one of them has the pachy. 
dermatous determination to sound it this time or die 
a-sounding at it. Envelope is properly spoken as it spells, 
and anything that envelops may be called an envelop 
in plain United States ; but if you have to be French part of 
the time you may as well be it right here as anywhere. 





Almost as Good as One Session 


MARION C, CUTLER, Worcester, Mass. 


we HAT shall I do?” asked one of the teachers from 

W the upper grades as she stepped into the school- 

room to borrowabook. “The children spent the 

entire morning watching the snow, longing for 

‘one session,’ and now their minds are wholly on sleds and 

Sliding, and as for work — Why! there’s not the least ambi- 
tion in that line.” 

“T’m in just such a predicament,” answered Miss Wil- 
loughby. ‘Such half-hearted work. Something must be 
done. O! Wouldn’t you and your scholars come down,” 
she asked, ‘‘and be our guests for a little while?” for 
happily she had thought of a plan. 

“Thank you,” responded Miss Chapin, “but I don't ' 
believe you will want us. I’m afraid you will be more tired 
than ever.” 

Very soon a small colony of boys and girls came down the 
stairs and seated themselves about the room, casting stray 
glances at the windows. 

“Now,” announced Miss Willoughby, “I’m glad to see 
you all, but we must do some hard work.” 

“*O, pshaw !” sighed a tall, lank boy near the door. 

“Why, James! What's the matter?” 

‘IT thought we eame down here for some fun, but instead 
of that I see we’ve got to work.” 

“ James,” quickly replied Miss Willoughby, “can you tell 
me what bird lines its nests with a snake-skin, if one can be 
had ?” 

“A snake-skin! No. Whoever heard of such a thing?” 

“‘ Well, James, it’s true.” 

“Do tell me. What, when and where?” asked the lad, 
barely catching breath. 

‘‘T am going to leave it to the children to answer.” 

“1 know,” whispered a golden-haired girl. “I’ve read 
somewhere it is the great-crested fly-catcher.” 

‘‘ Yes, that’s right. And now tell me what bird likes t 
pursue crows and hawks.” 

“ I used to live on a farm,” interrupted Ned Bemis, “but 
I never saw any bird do that.” 

“Well, Ned,” gently answered his teacher, ‘ perhaps you 
did not use your eyes to the best advantage. Kingbirds 
sometimes dart at them with vicious jabs, often following 
them for a long distance.” 

“ What little fellow makes you a ‘curtesy’ when yol 
meet him ?” 

“The winter wren,” came an answer from the real 
of the room. : 

“ Who is its relative that loves to be among the cat-tails 
and makes its home there?” 

“The marsh wren,” brought another reply. 

‘Yes, and let me tell you that they make their nests by 
bending the stalks into a spherical shape and fastening them - 
to cat-tails or to high-tide bushes. They are lined with the 
soft down from the cat-tail heads. The birds leave # 
opening on the side through which they may enter. } 

“TI know,” she continued, “some of the girls cat tell 
what little birdie is very ‘inquisitive’ and wears a b 
‘necklace,’ ” ’ 
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_ domino, all ready for a ball. 









Sure enough, one of the older girls replied, “The Cana- 


‘dian warbler.” 


«Let me tell you of another bird that wears a mask, like a 
It is the northern yellow-throat, 
formerly called the Maryland yellow-throat. And, too, there is 
another, the black-poll warbler, that wears a plain, black cap. 

“Do you all know the famous flight song, ‘teacher, 
teach,’ of the oven-bird ?” 

. “Now for a guess! This family represents those who 
puild neat, cup-shaped nests, usually hanging from a forked 
twig of a tree.” 

Quickly several voices answered in unison, “ The oriole.’’ 

“No,” explained Miss Willoughby, “ they weave long bag- 
shaped nests, those I mentioned are cup-shaped. You will 
have to study about the vireos. 

“We are all acquainted with the swallows having long 
forked tails and know how they build their nests of mud 
mixed with straw and lined with feathers. 

“Tell me, what bird carries potato-beetles to its young 
and whom Mr. Burroughs calls the ‘ glorified robin?’ ” 

As no one answered, it was suggested that they read about 
the rose-breasted grosbeak. 

“Now, one question more,” added Miss Willoughby, 
“before we get ready to go home.” 

“My! It isn’t time to go home yet, isit?” piped a small 
voice. 

“Yes, only a short time left. The next cloudy day I 
would like to have you come again and we will do some 
more work. Please take these slips of paper and be ready 
to answer the following questions : 

“What bird wears a lovely dark blue coat in which he is 
wrapped from head to foot? (Indigo-bird.) 

“How did the vesper sparrow get its name? 
sings toward evening.) 
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“What little fellow wears a black and white gown? 
(Northern shrike.) 

‘‘ How do the swifts make their nests? (Made of short 
twigs broken off while flying and glued together, by saliva, 
to bricks in a chimney.) 

“‘What bird walks head foremost down a tree? 
hatch.) 

“What bird makes no nest and by laying its eggs in the 
nests-of smaller birds, forces them to bring up its young? 
(Cowbird.) 

‘“‘ What bird living near the sea-coast has tufts of feathers, 
like ‘horns’ projecting backwards from the head? (Shore 
lark.) : 

*‘ Please bring in a drawing of this bird at the next draw- 
ing lesson. 

“How do the woodpeckers’ toes differ from other 
birds? (His toes, instead of standing three one way and 
one the other, like most birds, stand in pairs, two each way ; 
thus enabling him. to get a good hold as he stands on the 
side of a tree.) 

“What bird changes his spring suit of bright yellow and 
black to one of black and white in winter? (Goldfinch.) 

“What bird can be attracted to a house by hanging a 
bone or piece of suet to the limb of a tree? (Downy wood- 
pecker.) 

“Write out and bring to class one interesting fact con- 
cerning the robin, bobolink, nightingale, blue jay and hum- 
ming bird. 

“It is time to say good-bye and we will hope to meet 
again very soon.” 

As the children left the room, with such happy faces, one 
was heard to exclaim,“ My! If we can have as good a time 
as this we won’t care about any more ‘one sessions,’ 
will we ?” 
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Once upon a Time 
SUE GREGORY 


Tin best compilation of stories we can get needs sift- 
ing. Because a book has a well known author, is no 
reason for swallowing it. 

We, ourselves, must feel the force of the story we 
tell, and have our own reason for telling it at that particular 
time. The teacher who thinks, “These are all good stories 
—I will read one or two to the children to-day ;” and picks 
up the book and reads wherever she happens to open, has not 
tarried long enough at Jerusalem. She might as well say, 
“ These are all good medicines,” and deal them out indis- 
criminately. I remember my own chagrin on one occasion, 
when a substitute teacher got into my barrel of stories and 
read to my children one that I-was saving for a particular 
time. 

In the first place, a story should bea story. It is just as 
important that it have something in it as the lecture you go 
to hear—even more so. It should be suited to the time 
and have something to call it forth. “I know a story about 
that ; I think there will be time to tell it to-day,” is a good 
introduction. 

The story told to little children may embody a great law 
of physics, or it may be only a few graceful touches of fancy 
to endear some common object to the child. In either 
case there is one imperative essential. It must be told in 
words so simple that we shall find it an impossibility to pick 
it up ready-made in any book. We shall have to translate 
it. Children have not much language. Many of them do 
not hear much good language at home. It is the art of arts 
to take language off stilts and present it understandingly to 
the child, as it must be done if we would make story-telling a 
pleasure. It should not be a dictionary lesson. I have 
longed to be mistress of shorthand almost every time a 
learned grown-up has attempted to address my school— 
especially on Memorial Day. 

I havea stock story for leaf-falling days, one for rain-falling 
days, and one for white-cloud days. I tack on a sequel to 
the rain-falling story on days when it snows or hails. I have 
a frost-making story for the beginning of winter, and a Jack 
Frost story for cold weather. I tell the story of Persephone 
with the going away of the birds and repeat it with their 
reappearance in the spring. I tell the story of Golden-rod 
and Aster when these flowers are nodding by the roadside ; 
also the story of Clytie, which endears the glorious sunflower 
to the child forever. 

Spring is a better time for tree stories—about Arbor Day 
time. Then is the time I tell the story of the oak and the 
linden. But of all tree stories my favorite is the story of 
Rhoecus. 

Bird stories I reserve for spring; and I have the stuffed 
specimens to go with the stories. After I have told the 
story I say, ‘*‘ Would you like to see that bird?” Then I 
disappear into the closet, reappear with it mysteriously held 
behind me while their eyes dance, and expectancy bubbles 
over into happy laughter I pass up and down the aisles and 
let them see and stroke the “ birdie.” It remains in the 
room until they know it thoroughly. If we had water color, 
how they would love to paint it! I wish I had a good story 
for every common bird—I would buy the mounted specimen 
of each one, and teach every child, I hope, to love and 
protect that bird. A bird ona stick, that can be turned 
about and stroked, is much more desirable for this work 
than the more expensive ones in glass cases. 

I usually tell a story with the crayon in hand. Not that 
I can draw in the least, but my pupils are used to my 
sketches and know what they stand for. I never draw a 
picture on the board, the day the drawing teacher comes. 
I tell some of the Hiawatha stories, not on account of the 
present fad for Indians in nature study, but for the simple 
beauties that appeal so exquisitely to the child’s imagination. 
The poet’s own language is so simple that much of it can be 
given in the original to children in the first primary. Older 
children can understand it all, and need not suffer from the 
paraphrasing of a noble poem. 

She who feels that she is stooping to read a child poem 
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or a child story, and does so in an affected tone of conde. 
scension, is profaning holy ground in the school-room. 

I cannot conceive why publishers cannot afford to have 
their most paying books—their text-books—written in 
different manner. Why this avalanche of beautifully 
illustrated nothings that come to us for examination eve 
year? In this age of strikes it is time that people who 
really care for the rights of little children say to the 
publishers, ‘‘ We will have real literature, or we will set up a 
printing press and print our own little stories.’’ It is time 
that publishers be served with a notice that that old dog 
and cat can no longer “run”—they are too aged! Also 
that the school child has sufficient intelligence usually to know 
that baby can see mamma and that mamma can see baby; 
that baby can see kitty and that kitty can see the mouse, 
without having to laboriously con the information from books, 
In making these quotations I do not quote from the worst 
text-books in use but from the very best. The child may 
and does learn to read by reading these things; but does 
he learn to /ove reading? 

Rudyard Kipling, in his story of “ Ba Ba, Black Sheep,” 
makes Black Sheep to say, ‘“‘ Now I have truly learned to 
read, and I will never read as long as I live.” 


Busy Work for the Third Grade 


States 


Nebraska, Neb. 
Nevada, Nev. 

New Hampshire, N. H. 
New Jersey, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
North Carolina, N. C. 
North Dakota, N. Dak. 
Ohio, O. 

Oregon, Ore. 
Pennsylvania, Pa. 
Rhode Island, R. I. 
South Carolina, S. C. 
South Dakota, S. Dak. 
Tennessee, Tenn. 
Texas, Tex. 

Utah, U. 

Vermont, Vt. 
Virginia, Va. 
Washington, Wash. 
West Virginia, W. Va. 
Wisconsin, Wis. 
Wyoming, Wy. 


Alabama, Ala. 
Arkansas, Ark. 
California, Cal. 
Colorado, Colo. 
Connecticut, Conn. 
Delaware, Del. 
Florida, Fla. 
Georgia, Ga. 
Idaho, Ida. 
Illinois, Il. 
Indiana, Ind. 
Iowa, Ia. 
Kansas, Kans. 
Kentucky, Ky. 
Louisiana, La. 
Maine, Me. 
Maryland, Md. 
Massachusetts, Mass. 
Michigan, Mich. 
Minnesota, Minn. 
Mississippi, Miss. 
Missouri, Mo. 
Montana, Mont. 
Territories 


Arizona, Ariz. New Mexico, N. M. 
Indian Territory, Ind. T. Oklahoma, Okla. 


(If these territories become states before the publication of this paper, 
as the matter is now before Congress, make the change in classification 
before giving the work to the children —THE EpiTor) 


Districts 


Philippine Islands, Phil. Is. ~ 
Various Pacific Islands. 


Alaska, Alas. 
Porto Rico, P. R. 





A. Discrimination 


It is not so much what Primary Epucation says that makes 
it so helpful, but it is what it makes you ¢hink of. 


(The Good Words for Primary EpucaTion from apprecia- 
tive teachers might easily fill a column each month. They 
are gratefully received, and I take this opportunity tot 
the senders—every one. But when a testimonial like 
above shows a recognition of a special purpose in the mae 
agement of this paper, a little space must be found for if 
insertion.—THE EpitTor.) 
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Dainty Birds’ Nests 


ALCYONA JOHNSON 
The Redstart’s Nest 

HE redstart’s nest is just what you might expect 

from such a dainty little bird. Mr. Davie who has 

found out so much about nests, tells us that he 

counted no less than twenty-seven redstarts’ nests in 
one day! So it must be possible for all of us to find at 
least one. The nests are very compactly built of such 
materials as vegetable fibers, grass, and hair. The fibers 
form the outer part, and so delicate a substance as spider 
web binds them together. The nest is round, with straight 
wall, and is fastened on the upper side of a branch or 
placed in a slender fork, ordinarily not high above the 
ground. 

The Wood Pewee’s Nest 


Despite their plain dress and sober ways, the pewees are 
beyond doubt, beauty-loving birds. The beautiful nest that 
the two birds lovingly work together to make, gives proof of 
their taste. 

Mrs. Merriam Bailey says it is a nest excelled by none 
but the humming-bird’s, and tells of the delight she ex- 
perienced in watching a pewee add the finishing touch to its 
nest. 

A small, shallow or flat nest, with thick, rounded brim and 
thin floor is carefully shaped from grasses, thready roots, 
weed fibers, bark, and moss. When it is rounded and 
smoothed to the satisfaction of the little builders, the finish- 
ing touch is given. This is the adorning of the outer 
rounded part with bits of green lichen, ‘held in place by 
spider webs. Pains-taking beautiful work it is as all declare 
who have had a close view of the lichen-trimmed nest. 
From a distance it is easily taken to be a soft lichen-covered 
knot on a limb. 


The Least Flycatcher’s Nest 


Very much like that of the redstart is the little nest in 
whose soft depths four white eggs are to be hidden. It is 
a light, cup-shaped structure made from the down of cat- 
tails, thistles, and other down-bearing plants, mixed with 
shreds of bark, and is lined with-soft grasses and feathers. 
Grass is a favorite lining with the entire flycatcher family. 
The nest is placed in a small tree. 


The Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 


Like the humming-bird, the gnatcatcher collects downy 
substances for its nest, but to them are added grasses, soft 
stems, horse hair, and a few feathers. The outside is 
artistically lichen-covered. While the cavity is little, if any, 
deeper than that of the humming-bird’s nest, the nest as a 
whole is taller and broader and accommodates four or five 
eggs. The two nests may be distinguished by their size. 


The Ruby Throat’s Nest 


To find a humming-bird’s nest is a reward for years of 
searching and waiting, a more exquisite little structure can- 
not be imagined. So light is it, that resting on your hand 
it gives no sense of weight. Only the softest down gathered 
from fern fronds in cool woods, or silk weeds in the 
meadow, and wherever the finest is to be had —is used to 
make this fairy-like nest. Like the pewee’s it is lichen or 
moss covered, tiny pieces of light gray being used. 

The nesting season extends through the greater part of 
May and June. The nest is built on a broad limb, some- 
times in a small fork in forest or orchard trees, and so well- 
matched in color is it to the support, that sharp eyes are 
needed to find it. Then too, its diminutive size makes it 
difficult to find. The measurements given for one perfect 
specimen are: depth, one and a half inches, breadth, one 
and three quarter inches. Truly, only two bean-like eggs 
could be cared for in so small a nest. 


Hanging Nests 


So accustomed are we to associate hanging nests with our 
beautiful orioles, that we forget there are other birds whose 
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nests are attached to twig and branch support in a similar 
manner. ‘True, the nest of the oriole, more particularly the 
Baltimore oriole, is the most lightly and most daintily sus- 
pended, and probably the most highly prized, because so 
difficult to obtain: but there are other hanging nests well 
worth our attention, 


The Vireo 


The most common is the nest of the vireo—a dainty, shal- 
low basket, fashioned out of soft grasses and strips of wild 
grapevine bark, and fastened by two thirds or more of its 
rim to some low, horizontal branch. A search among the 
trees along some stream soon after the leaves have fallen, is 
apt to reveal one of these attractive nests. 


Parula Warbler 


The parula warbler, abundant in the North Atlantic 
States, makes a nest in a pendulous bunch of moss. Fine 
taste she shows in selecting such pleasing material for the 
structure of her home. The loose ends of the moss are 
woven in and out until a rounded form is produced, a hole is 
made in one side, the center is hollowed and rounded by a 
little skillful crowding, and lo, a light green nest is ready to 
shelter a family of four or five wee birdies that will come by 
and by. 


Bush Tit—Verdin 


On the western side of our land so favored in its wealth 
of birds, another tiny workman fashions a dwelling place, 
and hangs it on the branches of a bush or a low ash or wil- 
low tree. For this structure there is much gathering of the 
softest and most pliable materials: ribbons of thin bark, 
slender grasses, and cattle hairs, and thread-like roots. Out 
of these is woven a long, rounded, pouch-like nest larger at 
the bottom than at the top, and varying in length from four 
or six to twenty odd inches, a most remarkable variation for 
which no one has accounted. This nest, like that of the 
parula warbler, is entered by a hole in one side, and in it 
the diminutive bush tit finds a safe retreat when its building 
cares are ended and family duties claim attention. 


By the courtesy of American Book Co., we are able to present this fine 
illustration of the stealing of a nest by the cowbird and the ingenuity of 
the real owner (a summer yellowbird) in building a second story. The 
picture is taken from Birds and Their Nestlings, See Talking Together 
page, this number, 

—THE EDITOR 





Recipe for bringing up children to be patient, polite, kind, 
considerate, gentle, and courteous: Be patient, polite, kind, 
considerate, gentle, and courteous. 

Recipe for securing love: Love. 
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Why, in the happy, bright May weather, 
Have the lovely flowers all met to- 
gether, 
From the forest nooks and the wildwood 
places, 
And the spicy gardens far and near ? 


The little children have borne them 
hither, | 
The tender blue and the white and red, 
Into the quiet churchyard, whither 


They have come to honor the nation’s 
dead.— Se/. 





A Singing Lesson in May 
ANNIE L. LANEY 


A ladder on the board for the purpose of teaching the 
scale to first-grade children; they have already sung the 
scale many times but several of the little ones do not yet 
get the proper tones so that much repetition is necessary. 
Given these materials, how shall the lesson be made inter- 
esting ? : 

Time—early spring. 

How would you like to go picking 
flowers, children? (I wish you might 
have seen those children’s faces.) Pick- 
ing flowers! In school time! Hully 
Gee! (The last note emanated from the 
back seat.) Yes, picking flowers, up the 
hill. Come along, no need to wait for 
hats (at this point I showed the ladder). 
The children understood at once and en- 
tered right into the spirit of the game. 
So we sang first “ up and down” the lad- 
der, “ Ob, let us all a-Maying go.” Then 

“ T wonder what things we shall find?” 
Now we have gotten to the woods. Chil- 
dren sing, ‘‘ How green and soft the grass 
does look!” Let’s look around and see 
if we can find any flowers. Sing quickly, 
acting out the thought, “ I see a pale blue 





4 violet.” 
6 Then, “ Oh dear, oh dear, how sweet 
it smells!” Play running about picking 
flowers hard and fast. Sing, “ I’ve picked 
so much my basket’s full,” and “ I want 
to put just one more in.” It’s beginning to grow dark, chil- 
dren. We'd better go home now. Sing, “ Now let us all 
9 skipping home.” 
: What will we do when we gét back to school? Sing, 

We'll trim the room with violets.” Play trimming the 
toom, filling vases with water, and arranging flowers. Sing, 
‘Oh, see how beautiful they look!” and “I'll put these in 
a little bowl.” 

Somebody suggests putting some flowers on teacher’s 
desk.” Sing, “* Now set it here on teacher’s desk.” 

Time to go now, children. (Singing period over.) 
Sing, “And, now, good-bye, it’s time to go.” 











Will we bid good-bye to the violets? 

Sing, ‘“‘ Good-bye, good-bye, dear violets.” 

We’ve forgotten mamma. 

Sing ‘‘ We’ll take a few to dear mamma.” 

Happy children! I wish you might have seen them. 
Oh, for the power of childhood to “ make believe!” 





A Garden for Birds 


I know a certain garden that was made solely to attract 
the birds, and it is in every way an unqualified success. It 
is free from murderous cats and small boys, and the birds 
like it. Thirty-four different species have been counted at 
a single time, and on one occasion twenty different species 
were building nests or rearing their young. 

The ground is deeply carpeted with Bermuda-grass, in 
whose matted tangles birds may scratch and catch bugs from 
morning till night. Fruits and seeds of many plants that 
mature at different times of the year are in great abundance, 
and if at any time there is not enough, the owner of the 
garden supplies the birds with various tidbits. Sunflower 
seeds are always on hand, as well as quantities of crisp let- 
tuce. These supplementary stores are placed on a stand 
called “the birds’ banquet board.” About the grounds are 
scattered logs, under which bugs and worms huddle in the 
damp earth. Hydrants are left dripping, where birds may 
drink or bathe to their heart’s content. Strings, threads, and 
cotton are hung about on bushes and trees, so that building 
materials may be easily accessible. 

—Country Life in America 





“ There was never mystery 
But tis figured in the flowers ; 
Was never secret history 
But birds tell it in the bowers.” 


Indigenous and Imported Flowers 
The bloodroot and the Mayflower are older than the white 
man—they alone are the true Americans. The dandelion, 
buttercup, chickweed, celandine, mullein, burdock, yarrow, 
whiteweed, nightshade, and most of the thistles—these are 
importations. 
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Dainty Birds’ Nests 


ALCYONA JOHNSON 
The Redstart’s Nest 
HE redstart’s nest is just what you might expect 
from such a dainty little bird. Mr. Davie who has 
found out so much about nests, tells us that he 
counted no less than twenty-seven redstarts’ nests in 


‘one day! So it must be possible for all of us to find at 


least one. The nests are very compactly built of such 
materials as vegetable fibers, grass, and hair. The fibers 
form the outer part, and so delicate a substance as spider 
web binds them together. The nest is round, with straight 
wall, and is fastened on the upper side of a branch or 
placed in a slender fork, ordinarily not high above the 
ground. 


The Wood Pewee’s Nest 


Despite their plain dress and sober ways, the pewees are 
beyond doubt, beauty-loving birds. The beautiful nest that 
the two birds lovingly work together to make, gives proof of 
their taste. 

Mrs. Merriam Bailey says it is a nest excelled by none 
but the humming-bird’s, and tells of the delight she ex- 
perienced in watching a pewee add the finishing touch to its 
nest. 

A small, shallow or flat nest, with thick, rounded brim and 
thin floor is carefully shaped from grasses, thready roots, 
weed fibers, bark, and moss. When it is rounded and 
smoothed to the satisfaction of the little builders, the finish- 
ing touch is given. This is the adorning of the outer 
rounded part with bits of green lichen, held in place by 
spider webs. Pains-taking beautiful work it is as all declare 
who have had a close view of the lichen-trimmed nest. 
From a distance it is easily taken to be a soft lichen-covered 
knot on a limb, " 

The Least Flycatcher’s Nest 


Very much like that of the redstart is the little nest in 
whose soft depths four white eggs are to be hidden. It is 
a light, cup-shaped structure made from the down of cat- 
tails, thistles, and other down-bearing plants, mixed with 
shreds of bark, and is lined with soft grasses and feathers. 


Grass is a favorite lining with the entire flycatcher family.. 


The nest is placed in a small tree. 


The Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 


Like the humming-bird, the gnatcatcher collects downy 
substances for its nest, but to them are added grasses, soft 
stems, horse hair, and a few feathers. The outside is 
artistically lichen-covered. While the cavity is little, if any, 
deeper than that of the humming-bird’s nest, the nest as a 
whole is taller and broader and accommodates four or five 
eggs. The two nests may be distinguished by their size. 


The Ruby Throat’s Nest 


To find a humming-bird’s nest is a reward for years of 
searching and waiting, a more exquisite little structure can- 
not be imagined. So light is it, that resting on your hand 
it gives no sense of weight. Only the softest down gathered 
from fern fronds in cool woods, or silk weeds in the 
meadow, and wherever the finest is to be had —is used to 
make this fairy-like nest. Like the pewee’s it is lichen or 
moss covered, tiny pieces of light gray being used. 

The nesting season extends through the greater part of 
May and June. The nest is built on a broad limb, some- 
times in a small fork in forest or orchard trees, and so well- 
matched in color is it to the support, that sharp eyes are 
needed to find it. Then too, its diminutive size makes it 
difficult to find. The measurements given for one perfect 
specimen are: depth, one and a half inches, breadth, one 
and threé quarter inches. Truly, only two bean-like eggs 
could be cared for in so small a nest. 


Hanging Nests 


So accustomed are we to associate hanging nests with our 
beautiful orioles, that we forget there are other birds whose 
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nests are attached to twig and branch support in a similar 
manner. ‘True, the nest of the oriole, more particularly the 
Baltimore oriole, is the most lightly and most daintily sus- 
pended, and probably the most highly prized, because so 
difficult to obtain: but there are other hanging nests well 
worth our attention. 


The Vireo 


The most common is the nest of the vireo—a dainty, shal- 
low basket, fashioned out of soft grasses and strips of wild 
grapevine bark, and fastened by two thirds or more of its 
rim to some low, horizontal branch. A search among the 
trees along some stream soon after the leaves have fallen, is 
apt to reveal one of these attractive nests. 

Parula Warbler ’ 


' 


The parula warbler, abundant in the North Atlantic 
States, makes a nest in a pendulous bunch of moss. Fine 
taste she shows in selecting such pleasing material for the 
structure of her home. The loose ends of the moss are 
woven in and out until a rounded form is produced, a hole is 
made in one side, the center is hollowed and rounded by a 
little skillful crowding, and lo, a light green nest is ready to 
shelter a family of four or five wee birdies that will come by 
and by. 

Bush Tit—Verdin 


On the western side of our land so favored in its wealth 
of birds, another tiny workman fashions a dwelling place, 
and hangs it on the branches of a bush or a low ash or wil- 
low tree. For this structure there is much gathering of the 
softest and most pliable materials: ribbons of thin bark, 
slender grasses, and cattle hairs, and thread-like roots. Out 
of these is woven a long, rounded, pouch-like nest larger at 
the bottom than at the top, and varying in length from four 
or six to twenty odd inches, a most remarkable variation for 
which, no one has accounted. This nest, like that of the 
parula warbler,-is entered by a hole in one side, and in it 
the diminutive bush tit finds a safe retreat when its building 
cares are ended and family duties claim attention. © 





Ry the courtesy of American Book Co., we are able to present this fine 
illustration of the stealing of a nest by the cowbird and the ingenuity of 
the real owner (a summer yellowbird) in building a second story. The 
picture is taken from Birds and Their Nestlings, See Talking Together 
page, this number. . 
—THE EDITOR 





Recipe for bringing up children to be patient, polite, kind, 
considerate, gentle, and courteous: Be patient, polite, kind, 
considerate, gentle, and courteous. 

Recipe for securing love: Love. 
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The little children have borne 
hither, 
The tender blue and the white and red, 
Into the quiet churchyard, whither 


They have come to honor the nation’s 
dead.— Se/. 





A Singing Lesson in May 
ANNIE L, LANEY 


A ladder on the board for the purpose of teaching the 
scale to first grade children; they have already sung the 
scale many times but several of the little ones do not yet 
get the proper tones so that much repetition is necessary. 
Given these materials, how shall the lesson be made inter- 
esting ? 

Time—early spring. 

How would you like to go picking 
flowers, children? (I wish you might 
have seen those children’s faces.) Pick- 
ing flowers! In school time! MHully 
Gee! (The last note emanated from the 
back seat.) Yes, picking flowers, up the 
hill. Come along, no need to wait for 
hats (at this point I showed the ladder). 
The children understood at once and en- 

_ tered right into the spirit of the game. 
So we sang first “ up and down”’ the lad- 
der, ‘‘ Ob, let us all a-Maying go.” Then 

“ T wonder what things we shall find?” 

Now we have gotten to the woods. Chil- 
dren sing, “‘ How green and soft the grass 
does look!” Let’s look around and see 
if we can find any flowers. Sing quickly, 
acting out the thought, “ I see a pale blue 
violet.” 

Then, “ Oh dear, oh dear, how sweet 
it smells!’’ Play running about picking 
flowers hard and fast. Sing, “ I’ve picked 
so much my basket’s full,” and “I want 

to put just one more in.” It’s beginning: to grow dark, chil- 
dren. We'd better go home now. Sing, “ Now let us all 
go skipping home.” 

What will we do when we get back to school? Sing, 
‘We'll trim the room with violets.” Play trimming the 
room, filling vases with water, and arranging flowers. Sing, 
“Oh, see how beautiful they look!” and “I'll put these in 
a little bowl.” 

Somebody suggests putting some flowers on teacher’s 
desk.” Sing, ‘‘ Now set it here on teacher’s desk.” 

Time to go now, children. (Singing period over.) 

Sing, “And, now, good-bye, it’s time to go.” 


FREE 











Will we bid good-bye to the violets? 

Sing, ‘‘ Good-bye, good-bye, dear violets.” 

We've forgotten mamma. 

Sing ‘‘ We'll take a few to dear mamma.” 

Happy children! I wish you might have seen them. 
Oh, for the power of childhood to “ make believe |” 





A Garden for Birds 


I know a certain garden that was made solely to attract 
the birds, and it is in every way an unqualified success. It 
is free from murderous cats and small boys, and the birds 
like it. Thirty-four different species have been counted at 
a single time, and on one occasion twenty different species 
were building nests or rearing their young. 

The ground is deeply carpeted with Bermuda-grass, in 
whose matted tangles birds may scratch and catch bugs from 
morning till night. Fruits and seeds of many plants that 
mature at different times of the year are in great abundance, 
and if at any tinie there is not enough, the owner of the 
garden supplies the birds with various tidbits. Sunflower 
seeds are always on hand, as well as quantities of crisp let- 
tuce. These supplementary stores are placed on a stand 
called “the birds’ banquet board.” About the grounds are 
scattered logs, under which bugs and worms huddle in the 
damp earth. Hydrants are left dripping, where birds may 
drink or bathe to their heart’s content. Strings, threads, and 
cotton are hung about on bushes and trees, so that building 
materials may be easily accessible. 

—Country Life in America 





“ There was never mystery 
But 'tis figured in the flowers ; 
Was never secret history 
é But birds tell it in the bowers.” 


Indigenous and Imported Flowers 


The bloodroot and the Mayflower are older than the white 
man—they alone are the true Americans. The dandelion, 


buttercup, chickweed, celandine, mullein, burdock, yarrow, 
whiteweed, nightshade, and most of the thistles —these are 
importations. 
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Suggestions for Art Work in the 
Primary School IX 


Epmunp Ketcuom, Supervisor of Drawing, Lowell, Mass. 





FTER a day in school go out in- 
to the country and walk till late 
in the twilight. Take that old 
crooked path by the river that 
winds in and out among the wil- 
lows and pines. Think not of 
time, nor work. Become a part 
of the awakening world about you. 
It is now 























On such a time as goes before the leaf, 
When all the woods stand in a mist of green 
And nothing perfect. 


There is a certain softness, a tenderness, of the sunlight 
at this hour that gives the landscape its fullest charm. 
“ When the faint four-o’clock shadows begin to come out, 
and we look through the green vistas, and along the farm 
lanes toward the west, or out across long stretches of fields, 
above which, spring seems fairly hovering, just ready to 
alight, it is at such times we feel its fresh, delicate attraction 
the most.” r 

Listen to the drumming of the partridge, or the hylas 
piping from the marshes. Get some bit of news from one 
of our feathered friends just home from the south. Down 
in the meadow as you cross the brook you will find its 
banks golden with marigolds — gather a few of them — and 
near by are the first violets you have found this year. Take 
some of these and as you pass the knoll at the edge of the 
woods you will find the hepaticas and wood anemones trem- 
bling before the springtime breeze. Bring the flowers with 
you when you come to school to-morrow, and with them bring 
the freshness, the joy, the happiness which this walk has 
given you. 

The children will want to know about the flowers, where 
they live, and what is the kind of soil in which they grow. 
What brave hearts they must have to blossom now, for the 
mornings are yet very cold. Make each flower a living 
personality to the children, so clear and distinct that they 
will always remember. A word must be said about the 
names of flowers. I fear oftentimes we take too much for 
granted ; I find so many children in the higher grades who 
can tell me the names of but few of our common flowers. 
Let us make this important. This reminds me of something 
which Dr. Van Dyke has said in “ Little Rivers.” 

“There is a secret pleasure in finding these delicate 
flowers’ in the rough heart of the wilderness. It is like 
discovering the veins of poetry in the character of a guide 
or a lumberman. And to be able to call the plants by 
name makes them a hundredfold more sweet and intimate. 
Naming things is one of the oldest and simplest of human 
pastimes. Children play at.it with their dolls and toy 
animals. In fact it was the first game ever played on 
earth, for the Creator who planted the garden eastward in 
Eden knew well what would please the childish heart of 
man, when He brought all the new-made creatures to Adam, 
to see what he would call them.” 

In drawing the flowers have the paper adapted in shape 
to the flower. The children in the third grade can plan the 
size by themselves in this way. Let them lay the flower upon 
a sheet of white drawing paper and place around it strips of 
practice paper which they have previously cut. By doing 
this they can easily determine the size of paper necessary 
and measuring the enclosure draw an oblong of proper size 
on the white paper. Cut it out and draw the flower with 
perhaps a leaf, arranged in such order as the plant would 
grow. Use colored pencils. 

“ Let us study carefully the shape of the petals. Do they 
all look just the same shape when the flower lies on the desk? 
What colors shall we need? What is the name of the curve 
in the stem? Where shall we add our first initial so that it 
will be well placed on our drawing?” 
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The children will also enjoy cutting out a mount for their 
drawing and pasting at the four corners. All this can 
be- done in a third grade. Sometimes in a second. The 


‘teachers of the first grade will doubtless have to determine 


the size for paper and mount. Perhaps the children can do 
the cutting and pasting. 

Besides this work there will be plenty of time during the 
month of May for continuing the work in clay. This should 
be in design and lead to the making of borders. Several il- 
lustrations are here given which show the successive steps. 

















Fig. 1 


The first one (Fig. 1) is avery simple quadrilateral unit. 
The placque is made first; measuring approximately three 
inches by six and is about a half inch in thickness. 

The desks will need to be covered with brown paper, 
as during our former work in clay, and each child be givena 








piece of clay sufficient to make the placque and three 
spheres of perhaps an inch in diameter. Little need be 
said of making the placques, for the children had experience 
in making the round ones. Have them divide the clay into 














two parts, one for the placque and one for the spheres. 
Take the larger piece and press it out with their hands upon 
the brown paper and into the shape of the placque, occa- 
sionally using the ruler to obtain the proper size. 
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Fig. 4 











When the placque is finished have them divide the other 
piece of clay into three equal parts and roll one at a time in 
their hands until a good sphere is made. Place one in the 
center of the placque, then with their two hands, their fingers 
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Fig. 5 











tightly shut and ‘raised above it, have them press down with 
their thumbs making the two lateral impressions, then the 
other two. Repeat with the other spheres, placing them 
carefully one near each end and making impressions like 
the first. 

Select the best ones and place where all the children can 
see. Ask them to tell you why they are the best. ‘“ Whose 
placque measures exactly right? Whose spheres are of 
the same size? And who has made the impressions quadri- 
lateral?” Preserve the best ones and identify by adding the 
child’s initials with a fine point. 
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Fig. 2 represents the next lesson; this is made in a 
similar way. Two large spheres are needed; ten quite 
small ones. After the large ones have been placed and 
pressed as in Fig. 1 then the little ones can be arranged and 
pressed upon gently. After each lesson have the friendly 
criticism and talk. 

In Fig. 3 a long “snake —using the name the children 
give it— is made of about a half-inch in thickness and laid 
upon the long diameter of the placque and impressions 
made with the thumb an inch apart; the placque is then 
turned around and impressions made on the other side al- 
ternating with the first. 














Fig. 6 


Fig. 4 shows a variation Of Fig. 3; the markings are done 
with a sharp-pointed pencil. 
Five spheres were made for Fig. 5, then elongated, the 








Fig. 7 


middle one placed first a little above the center; after this 
the two upper ones that are in line with it, and then the two 
lower ones. Flatten and add the markings. 
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Fig. 8 











After the children have made the placques for Fig. 6 
have them make twelve small “snakes.” Beginning with the 
vertical petal at the left arrange below it the two curved 
ones, drawing out the clay between the fingers at the end of 
each: the two lower ones should be put on last. The 
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Fig 1 








Fig. 12 


similar arrangement at the right side can be made next, and 
afterwards the two in the center and last of all the two lines 
drawn at the top and bottom, using ruler and fine pointed 
pencil. 

The flower forms in Fig. 7 were made in a similar way. 
The round center was placed first ; then the petals, the small 
circles last. 

A similar arranging-has been done with Fig. 8. Can the 
children tell you that these coils are like the spirals they 
made on the board in September? 

The few placques which have been illustrated here repre- 
sent but little of the infinite variety which could be made in 
this way. The children in the second and third grades will 
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readily make designs of their own if encouraged. It is not 
necessary, of course, to make all of these; if several could 
be made, beginning with the easiest, they will help materially 
in our next problem. 





Fig. 13 


The making of borders From the placques they have 
learned, perhaps unconsciously, symmetry, bilateral and quad- 
rilateral arranging. Now comes another step. Rhythm. 
Little children can easily be taught the difference between 





Fig. 14 


a row of things and a border. We always have an inclina- 
tion to count the things in a row, while in a border there is 
such unity that we never think of counting how many have 
been used. To have this unity the lines, or shapes, should 
bé so arranged that our eye moves along from one unit to 
the next rhythmically. Just as the voice does in poetry 
or song, on our feet and bodies in dancing. In design as in 
poetry, music or dancing, there is a time or measure. It 
should be an “‘ eye-music”’ of line or measure (shapes). 





Make a quick sketch on the board of the little men 


Fig. 15 


(Fig. 9) and a sketch.similar to Fig. 10._ The children will 
quickly see the difference. They may wish to make 
borders of little men. What fun! Some will want todo this 
on the board. 7 

If we make a number of short lines on the board as 
in Fig. 11 they are meaningless, but if we arrange them in 
such related order that our group of lines leads to, or 
suggests, another we have rhythm in the unbroken move- 
ment. Two parallel lines will also help in holding these 
groups together. (Fig 12.) 

One way in which the children can make their units for 
borders is this: draw on the board some domestic animal or 
bird and have the children with paper and scissors cut out 
the animal as nearly like it as they can make it freehand. 
The drawing should be large enough to be clearly seen, and 
simple enough in contour not to be confusing, or too diffi- 
cult to cut. This unit can be used as a pattern and traced 
around on the paper they are to use. A similar way would 
be to have them make their unit in ink silhouette, working 
with the brush instead of scissors. Thin paper can be 
placed over this and the unit traced, moved along and 
traced again, etc. In arranging they should be placed near 
enough so that the eye in gliding from one to another will 
feel no break in the movement, but will be continuous, 
There will be no desire to count. 

The outlines can then be filled in with ink, water color, or 
colored pencils. Another way would be to trace around the 
pattern, or unit, on white paper several times, cut these out 
and paste on gray paper, 
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Two Wise Owls 
J (A recitation) 
We are two dusky owls and we live in a tree. 
(Look at her—look at me !) 
Look at her—she’s my mate, and the mother of three 
Pretty owlets, and we ; 
Have a warm cosy nest just as warm as can be. 





We are both very wise, for our heads, as you see, 
(Look at her—look at me !) 

Are as large as the heads of four birds ought to be, 
And our horns, you’ll agree, 

Make us look wiser still, sitting here on the tree. 


Far away in the valley, a mile it may be, 
Is a churchyard, and we. 

Often sit there at midnight and hoot in high glee. 
(Does that owl look like me? 

For the bird in the air is my mate, as you see.) 


And we care not how gloomy the night-time may be, 
~ We can see—we can see 
Through the forest to roam ; it suits her, it suits me, 
And we’re free—we are free 
To bring back what we find to our nest in the tree. 
—From “ Songs of the Treetop and Meadow” 





* Three Hundred Egrets Killed in One 
Afternoon 


A Florida plume-hunter once told the writer that with two 
or three assistants he had killed three hundred egrets in one 
afternoon. Having practically exterminated egrets in 
Florida, plume-hunters have turned their attention to other 
parts of the birds’ range ; advertising in local papers, offer- 
ing large prices to native hunters, and organizing expedi- 
tions to explore the coasts and inland marshes, from our 
southern boundaries to the Argentine Republic. 

To prevent the killing of birds throughout this great 
region is obviously impossible, and laws which alone prohibit 
their destruction are valueless. Until, therefore, laws are 
passed forbidding the wearing of aigrettes, the salvation of 
the herons rests solely in woman’s hands. 

Can any humane woman, knowing these facts, wear in her 
bonnet, plumes, which are an undeniable evidence of her 
approval of merciless slaughter and indescribable suffering ? 

— Sel. 





“ Mother Goose ” Language Work for 
Second Grade 


L. F. ARMITAGE 


Children never tire of the Mother Goose rhymes and I 
make use of this fact, sometimes, in preparing a language 
lesson. When they are talking about these stories they are 
on familiar ground. Although they can readily repeat “ Bo 
Peep,” “ Little Boy Blue,” etc., they are not used to the 
written words ; so I sometimes place these verses on the 
board for copying. Or I write questions on these subjects 
for them to answer. They are much interested in this kind 
of lesson. 

I give the following as a sample lesson — Jack and Jill 
was copied on their papers one day. The next day they 
copied the following questions, writing the answer after each 
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question: Where did Jack and Jillgo? For what did they 
go? What did Jack do?’ These were written under the 
verse already copied. In connection with Jack Horner 
I used these questions : “‘Where did Jack Horner sit? 
What was he eating? What did he do? What did: he 
then say?” With Miss Muffet: “Where did Miss Muffet 
sit? What was she eating? What did the spider do?” 

One can easily form simple questions on these verses and 
the children readily find the answers. Each answer must, 
of course, be a complete statement. My children always 
seem to enjoy these lessons. 





The Bluebird 


He is “true blue,” which is as rare a color among birds 
as it is among flowers. He is the banner-bearer of bird- 
land, also, and loyally floats the tri-colot from our trees and 
telegraph wires ; for, besides being blue, is he not also red 
and white ?— Cowes. 





On Ants 


My subjeck this month is ants. There is 2 kinds of ants, 
namely, insecks and lady unkels. They live in little hills of 
sand and with their married sisters. 2 stay with us. They 
krawl in the suggar-bole. This is all I know about ants, 

—Johnny Green in St. Nicholas 
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Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To get a pail of water, 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 
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Indian Picture Writing 
Record of an Alaskan Hunt 


It reads thus: 


I go, by boat (indicated by paddle) ; sleep one night (hand to side of head denotes sleep), on island 


with two huts ; I go to another island ; two sleeps there ; hunt with harpoon, sea lion ; also, with bow; return by boat with 


companion (indicated by two oars), to my lodge. 





Hazel’s Reading Lessons 


N. R.C. 


AZEL lived upon a big farm, away out in the 
country so far from school, that she could not go at 
all. So she studied at home. Mamma wag her 
teacher. Papa had made her a “blackboard”’ by 

tacking a green cloth window shade to a large board. This 
was fastened by hooks to the wall. He had also made her 
a neat, little wooden desk. But many of Her lessons were 
learned out of doors. Hazel had learned to use both eyes 
and ears in watching the busy life that is going on all of 
the time in the big out-door school-house. 

One morning she came in to mamma, laughing. 

“Oh, mamma !’’ she said, “ I saw such a funny thing just 
now! “I was giving old Speckle and the five little golden 
balls their breakfast when a saucy little blackbird, no bigger 
than one of the golden balls flew right into the chicken 
yard and began to help himself to crumbs as fast as he 
could! I thought old Speckle would fly at him and pick 
him to pieces, but she was just as good as pie and never even 
scolded. He wasn’t a bit afraid, but hopped around and ate 
all he wanted. At last he flew away with the very nicest, 
biggest piece in his bill and I s’pose he gave it to his 
baby birds.” 

The next morning, Hazel was delighted to find upon her 
blackboard for areading lesson, the following little story in 
rhyme : 

One morning old Speckle was happy; 
She called to her five little chicks, 


“Just look at this elegant breakfast 
Our mistress has spread out for six !” 


But while they-were pecking the bread crumbs, 
There came to their table, a guest— 

A blackbird with saucy assurance 
Who flew from a neighboring nest. 


With never a “ please” or a “ thank you” 
He stayed till he’d eaten his fill; 

Then the daintiest bit for his babies, 
He carried away in his bill! 


And he said to himself, “I am lucky, 
To get me a living this way; 

I'll breakfast with good Madame Speckle 
And her five little chicks, every day.” 


Mamma helped Hazel with the hard words like “ elegant” 
and “ assurance” and that evening she read it to papa, ex- 
plaining with delight that it was a “ truly true” story ! 

Perhaps Hazel cherished the secret hope that mamma would 
invent another delightful reading lesson of this kind, if she 
hunted up another story for her. At any rate, she came in, 
the next day to tell the following : 

“I was sitting under the big Lombardy poplar tree, play- 
ing with my doll and I heard such a lot of blackbirds chat- 
tering overhead. Pretty soon, I heard some little shrill 
voices just like baby birds’. Just then Rover came poking 
into the yard most too warm and lazy to move! As soon 
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as he came near the tree, the mamma-bird flew down almost 
on his back! She kept flying ’round and ’round his head, 
making dives at him, and oh! how she did scream and 
scold! Rover didn’t mind at all! He paid no ’tention to 
her but lay right down beside me. But would you believe 
it ?—that bird kept on making such a /wss, that at last I had 
to coax old Rover into the back yard before she would be 
quiet. I expect she was afraid he’d hurt her baby birds.” 

Well, sure enough, Hazel found this little story also 
turned into rhyme next morning. She read: 


A blackbird hid her nestlings 
Away up in a tree, 

So proud and glad she fancied 
That all the world could see! 


When Rover strolled sedately 
Into the yard near by, 

She fiercely flew around him 
With shrill and angry cry ! 


She darted now before him, 
Now circled ’round his head, 

And oh, the wild reproaches, 
The scolding words she said ! 


Poor, foolish, little blackbird ! 
How strange you cannot see 

That dear, old, clumsy Rover 
Could never climb a tree! 


Bird Doctor and Specialist 


is a sign way up on Broadway in New York City, and the 
young woman to whom the appellation belongs, Miss Virginia 
Pope, says the work cavers the boarding of birds, doctoring 
(at the sanitarium, or by visits to the house), and a school 
of music, elocution, and gymnasium for birds. Miss Pope’s 
establishment is like a woodland forest with the birds sing- 
ing for joy, and in this sheltered retreat prize parrots, 
choice canaries, and feathered pets of all kinds, even to a 
little brown hen, are skilfully and scientifically cared for, 
whether sick, lame, or as summer boarders while their owners 
are out of town. Besides special apparatus for broken limbs, 
there are all sorts and sizes of hot water bottles for the vari- 
ous aches and pains of wee birdies. A knowledge of the 
sufferings of pets left to the care of careless servants and the 
cruelties practiced by importers, prompted Miss Pope to 
undertake the work she finds so fascinating. 





Good for Enunciation 
Sentences to try to repeat quickly : 


She sells sea-shells by the seashore. 

Seven selfish shellfish shoved some shrimp sideways. 
Prudently peel prime potatoes. 

Royal rulers rarely really read riddles. 

Faint flames frequently feed fierce fires. 

Truly rural. 
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Domestic Animals IX 
Fowl — The Hen 


M. HeLen BECKWITH 


Wi you take the basket, Tom, please?” asked 
Miss Clare as she drove up to the schoolhouse 
door. “If you hear a little noise don’t be 

frightened,” she continued, merrily, as they 
went in, “ for it contains something that is alive.” 

There was a piece of netting tied over the basket, so Tom 
peeped in and saw—/eathers. He caught a glimpse, also, of 
a tiny dark eye, but it was after the morning hymn had been 
sung and everybody was sitting with a “ straight back” that 
the cover was finally removed; then, as Miss Clare tipped 
the basket down, out walked a hen. — 

She was a very handsome white one, with beautiful long 
tail feathers. As the room was very quiet she did not seem 
at all afraid, and as she walked slowly across the room the 
children were bidden to watch her most carefully. 

Feathers were now passed around, and the little folks dis- 
covered that the short, fluffy ones covered the hen’s body, 
while the longer ones were found in wings and tail. They 
noticed the rib in each feather, and the variegated hues, 
and came to the conclusion that hens were not all of the 
same color. 

Attention was then called to the number and shape of the 
feet and the manner of walking. A hen’s foot was passed, 
that they might see the different lengths of the toes, the long 
nails, and the little pad or cushion in the center of the foot. 
By this arrangement the hen is enabled to cling to its perch 
and not fall off, even when asleep. 

Some corn was now sprinkled on the floor, and while 
Biddy was eating it Miss Clare crept up softly from behind 
and seized her by the legs. She struggled for a minute, but 
soon kept very still. Then the little folks crept up for a 
nearer view. They saw that a hen’s eyes are round and 
bright with a pupil in the middle of each. There was a little 
twitching or winking, if one looked carefully, that could be 
seen, and Charlie thought Biddy closed them tight at bed- 
time as he did -his. 

The ears were a puzzle, but Ned noticed a tiny lid on 
each side of the head, and when one of these was gently 
lifted there was a little round hole to hear with. 

Just over the bill was Biddy’s nose or nostrils—two more 
holes—and when Pete held out some corn on a book she 
opened her mouth to swallow it, and he saw her tongue. 

They admired the bright flesh on the top of her head, 
called the comb, and the flaps of the same color, the wattles, 
that hang down at each side, and after seeing her take a 


. drink of water they watched the teacher put her back in the 


basket, tie on the netting, and give her to Brother Harry, 
who called to take her back home. ‘ 

“Now,” said Miss Clare, “we shall talk about the hen 
again to-morrow, though Biddy will not be here, and I shall 
expect you to tell me about her: 


size head 
shape comb 
covering . wattles 
colors - eyes 
legs shape 
number ears 
shape position 
Seet nose 
toes mouth 
nails tongue 


“Find out, too, all you can about food for hens and 
where people keep them.” : 
A fine large cock was the first thing that met the eyes of 


‘the little people when they looked at the blackboard the 


next morning, and near by was Biddy reaching out for some 
corn that lay at her feet. 

“TI know what 'tis,” exclaimed Fred; “it is a rooster. 
Grandpa has one, and grandma says he is the man-_of the 
hen-house. If a hawk or a weasel comes stealing round 
after a chicken he will fly at him and drive him off.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Clare, “a good farmer always has some 
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roosters or cocks among his fowls. They are braye and 
courageous, and look after the wives and children—the hens 
and little chickens. It is the cock, too, that crows loud and 
long in the morning, telling people as well as hens that it is 
time to get up. Ob, a cock is a handsome fellow as he 
stands out in the morning sunshine, calling, ‘ cock-a-doodle- 
doo,” or as the old rhyme says: 
“ Cock-a-doodle-do, 
My dame has lost a shoe, 
My master’s lost his fiddle stick, 

And don’t know what to do. 

“‘ Now. who is going to tell me what a hen eats?” 

The little folks were ready, and grain, such as rye, 
oats, corn, and barley, were mentioned, as well as many 
vegetables. . 

“You must cook the vegetables,” said Harry. “You may 
boil potatoes, carrots, peas, beans, cucumbers, and almost 
everything that grows in a garden, but it is better to mix 
some meal with them, though, and in winter hens like the 
food warm. They eat scraps and bits of meat, too, and father 
gives our hens little stones that he calls gravel and bits of 
broken oyster shells, and they eat them just as they do corn. 
I asked him why, last night, and he says hens haven’t any 
teeth, and they eat these things to help grind up their food.” 

Miss Clare smiled approval, and John added : 

“You need a hen-house that is snug and warm, and a yard 
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The cock that crows loud and long in the morning 


outside where they can run about. They like grass to eat, 
and lettuce, cabbage, and chickweed. You must keep the 
house clean. Uncle Frank whitewashes his hen-house inside 
every little while. Hens like water to drink, and sour milk, 
and they’ll scratch in the dirt and eat the bugs and worms 
that they find there.” 

Then they learned the-song by Mrs. Gaynor in “ Songs of 
the Child World,” beginning, “Mr. Rooster wakes up early 
in the morning,” and had Atsop’s tale of “ Cock-a-doodle 
and the Piece of Gold.” 

The use of hens came next. There were none of the 
children but what knew that we get our eggs from hens, and 
a few were ready with some details. 

Paul said: ‘Once at grandma’s we were going to have a 
hen for dinner, and grandma showed me some tiny little 
eggs, and one quite large one, that she found inside the hen 
when she was getting it ready to cook. 

“The eggs didn’t have any shells, not even the biggest 
one, just a thick skin, ’cause shells are the last part of the 
egg to be made so they can squeeze together and not take 
up so much room. When an egg is all made Biddy knows 
about it and climbs into her nest and lays it. She never 
lays but one a day, and she cackles when she comes off.” 

“ What does she say?” inquired the teacher. 
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“ «Cut-cut-ca-dah-cut’; and it sounds like ‘Johnny get 
your hair cut,’ Cousin John says. When you go to get the 
egg it is always warm if the hen has just laid it.” 

Miss Clare told them she had read that a good hen will 
lay about two hundred eggs a year, if she has a good home, 
a yard to run in, and plenty of food and water. 

‘She likes something like hay or straw for a nest,” she 
continued, “ though’she will often steal away in the summer 
and make a nest for herself in the grass and bushes. When 
you see a hen scratching and clucking, and staying on her 
nest a long time, people call her a “sitting hen,” and the 





A sitting age 


farmer gives her or lets her lay for herself a whole nest full 
of eggs. Then she feels very happy. She sits on them day 
after day, hardly coming off to eat or drink, and keeps them 
warm with her soft, downy feathers. Every day she turns 
them half way over and moves them around so that all will 
be kept warm, and then after twenty-one days, if all goes 
well, she hears a little ‘chip, chip, peep, peep,’ and out 
comes a downy little chick; ‘peep, peep, chip, chip,’ and 
another and another comes out, until there is a whole brood 
of them, ready to run about, and crying for something to eat. 
Oh, they are so cunning, like fluffy little balls, and the good 
mother hen takes such good care of them, cuddling them 
under her warm wings at night, calling them in out of the 
wet, scratching up bugs and worms for them, calling, ‘Cluck, 
cluck, come quick, here’s a worm! here’s a bug! here’s 
Sally with some dough! hurry up, hurry, hurry,’ and oh, how 
they scamper!”’ She told them, too, a little about hatching 
chickens ‘in an incubator, and showed them pictures of 
several kinds. 

One morning they found a group of eggs drawn on the 
board, and out of one a little chicken was peeping. Under- 
neath was printed : 


This is little yellow head, 
Who says he’s very well. 

He thought he’d rather take a walk, 
Than stay inside his shell. 


They talked of coops, of hawks, weasels, and other 
enemies of chickens, and had boards full of illustrations: 
nests with eggs, downy chickens, cocks and hens, dishes for 
water, bags of grain, coops, and hen-houses. 

The finger play of Miss Poulsson’s. “ Good Mother Hen” 
was much enjoyed, and “ The Happy Hen” in “ Marching 
Songs” (Guy Burleson), made a good game. A favorite 
song was this, from the “ Niedlinger” song book : 


I think when a little chicken drinks, 
He takes the water in his bill, 

And then he holds his head way up,. 
So the water can run down hill. 


“What eggs are used for,” formed one lesson. The chil- 
dren remembered the happy Easter egg hunt they had, and 
brought long lists of food in which they were used, and told 
how they liked them cooked. 

Hens, chickens, and roosters are particularly good for 
paper-cutting, and these were added to the animal set. 
There were coops, eggs, nests, and dishes drawn and mod- 
eled, and little stories written, illustrated, and tied into books. 

But there were other uses of the hen. Who did not like 
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chicken to eat, stewed, fried, baked, roasted, and made into 
salad and pies ; dnd who did not enjoy pillows and cushions 
filled with soft feathers? Roy said they made pens out of 
the long quills when his grandma was a little girl, and she 
wrote with one in school. 





The blackboard list grew apace. ‘They added : 
Food Habits 
vegetables shy 
(cooked) makes nests 
grass and other lays eggs 
green stuff hatches chickens 
gravel scratches in dirt 
grain, as rye, corn, Rooster 
oats, barley, fights 
wheat brave 
bugs, worms defends home 
meal, water calls hens in 
Movements morning 
runs Products 
walks eggs 
flies chicks 
Sounds articles of food 
clucks feathers 
cackles 
squawks 
Stories were numerous ; some vm 


were taken from Jn the Child's 
World, such as: 

“The Lost Chicken,” 

“ Pe-wee’s Lesson,” 

“The Story of Speckle,” 
while the old fairy tale of er 
“Henny Penny and Chicken mp 
Little ” was often called for. 

At the close of the month the children were ready to ex- 
press much gratitude for the hen and the good things she 
gives us. 


The Secret 


(Recitation) 


A secret I know with which none can compare, 
"Bout a bush, and a nest, with some eggs wondrous fair. 


’Twas only this morning it came to my ear, 
Through a little brown thrush who sang very near, 


And warbled and trilled all this sweetness to me, 
And wished me to hurry—the secret to see. 


I £now it is true; I ran quickly and found 
The loveliest eggs in a nest soft and round ! 


-But you cannot know it—for I’ll not betray 
The secret which birdie has told me to-day. 
—M. Alma Branch in Child Garden 


Do Teachers See Anything in This ? 


Somebody says that little chickens raised in an incubator 
‘are stronger than ordinary chickens because they peck open 
their own shells without any help from the mother hen. 


If We Keep the Pilgrim Spirit 


When thou wert wafted to that distant shore, 
Gay flowers, bright birds, rich odors met thee not; 
Stern nature hailed thee to a sterner lot, 

‘’ God gave free earth and air and gave no more. 


But He who rules both calm and stormy days, 

Can guard that people’s heart, that nation’s health, 
Safe on the perilous heights of power and wealth, 

As in the straightness of the ancient ways. 

“ —Lord Houghton 
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Words and Music adapted by ANNA B. BADLAM 
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1. Twen- ty frog - gies went to school, Green grew the rush - es, O! teen be - side 
2. Twen- ty frog - gies learned to spell, Green grew the rush - es, O! Learned to do it 
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sha- dy pool, Green grew the rush- es, O! Jack- et green and fine, white vest, Ev - ’ry one dressed 
- y. well, Green grew the rush-es, 0! Seat-ed on a moss-y _ log, Stretcheda- cross a 
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his _ best, As they sat up in a row, . Green grew the rush -es, O! \ 
- dy _— bog, There they sat up in a Tow, . Green grew the rush-es, O}! 


Twenty froggies learned to sing, 

Green grew the rushes, O ! 

Joining hands to make a ring, 

Green grew the rushes, O! 

Some sang bass—just “ Croak, croak, croak ! ”’ 
This the tenors thought a joke— 

Bull frog sang like any crow, 

Green grew the rushes, O ! 


Nors—The words, in a measure, were suggested by the 
poem, ‘‘ Twenty Froggies ” and the old Scotch song, “ Green 
Grow the Rushes, O!” 

The foot movements are very simple. At 1 the left foot 
is pointed forward, at 2 to the 4/7, at 3 again to the front, 
while the right foot follows with ‘wo skips. Then “ change 
feet.” 

Preliminary movements, before using the melody, will 
facilitate the ease with which the children will “fall into the 
rhythm” later, when the words are known. 


Directions 
_ Start with left foot— 


* Point—left—point, skip, sip? "right foot. 
Change feet— 
e Point— right—point, skip, skip ! !""—left foot. 
As soon as the foot movements have become familiar, the 
children may be encouraged to make a little dip, or inclina- 


tion of the body, whenever the foot is placed to the / 
or to the right. 


i 2 1 and 2 
Vis:  Point—left (dip), sc skip, skip!” 
and 


. Point—right (dip), point, skip, skip ! ” 
Variations 
a Have the class stand in close rows in the lower part of 


each aisle, let each row advance, in turn, until all are at the 
upper portion of each aisle towards the front of the room. 


Nine 
Al 


i | 


I 


Twenty froggies grew up fast, 
Green grew the rushes, O ! 
Teachers they became at last, 
Green grew the rushes, O! 





They could dance and they could sing, fs 
They could do most anything ty } Q 
They could little froggies show, ~*~ 


Green grew the rushes, O ! 





6 Have one half the class take hold of hands (as the chil- 
dren stand in rows) and return towards the back of the 
room; as they turn to advance, have the remaining rows 
join hands and pass towards the back of the room. (Thus F- 
one-half of the class will be advancing, while the remaining < 
half will be moving in the opposite direction.) ¢ Have 

the class pass in line around the room. @ Have the chil- 
dren in each two rows stand as partners, join hands, advance, Pa 
and take the steps in the open space across the front of the 

room. ¢ If more elaborate work be wanted, each child 

may provide himself with a wooden hoop—from an ordinary 
five-pound butter box— wound with 

colored’ ribbons, with loops or small 

bells suspended from it. 


1 and 2 
Twenty froggies went to school, 
1 and 2 
Green grew_ ‘the rushes, O! 


— 


2 1 and 


Down beside a a shady pool, 


1 and 2 
Green grew “the rushes, O ! 
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Jacket green, cond si; white vest, 


1 and 2 





Brery one “dressed i in his best, 
2 land 2 <= \ 
As “they sat up in a row, = 
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1 and 2 
Green grew ‘the rushes, O ! 
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The Knight-Errant | 


GRACE ALLEN, Boston 


T was in a busy time, upon a busy street. I, myself, 
| was in something of a hurry when my eyes fell upon a 
small kitten, enjoying itself as only a kitten can, in one 
of the front yards so common to the South End of 
Boston. 
There are few things more daintily graceful than a kitten 
at play, and I paused beside the railing. But happiness is 
short lived even for small kittens. A large and tough look- 


- ing cat arrived upon the scene, and stood for a moment 


glaring in disgust at the small feline. 

Then, “ Get along wit youse,” I could almost hear him say 
to the baby. “ Get along home wit youse!” and with one 
stroke of his paw he sent the kitten flying. So sudden, so 
malevolent the attack, that the infant was stunned for a 
moment; then it opened its mouth with a pitiful wail. 





I called to the cat, but he gave not a twitch of the 
whisker for me. Lashing his tail, he again and again cuffed 
the helpless kitten, “G’wan,” he growled. “G’wan home 
ter yer mudder. ’Taint no place here fer kids like youse, 
see?” 

The railing was high, and the kitten too far to be reached. 
While I was trying to evolve a plan for rescue, I heard a 
small voice at my side. 

“IT can get that kitty.” 

I looked down and beheld the knight-errant. He might 
have been. five or less, and he bore carefully aloft in his 
chubby hands a large pitcher of milk. 

With more ado, he held the pitcher up to me. 

“ Here,”’ he remarked, “ you hold this.’’ I meekly com- 
plied. 

Quickly scaling the fence, he rescued the kitten and was 
back before the astonished cat could wink. 

“You are a very nice little boy,” I 
smiled, shifting the pitcher carefully to 
the other hand. 

‘‘T know where this kitty lives,’”’ he 
said, cuddling the tiny scrap of fur in 
his arms. ‘You wait here, and I’ll take 
it home.” 

My mouth opened in remonstrance, 
but closed again as I realized that 
opposition would appear mean in the 
eyes of this man of action. Besides, 
was not his trust in my honesty in the 
matter of milk a subtle compliment that 
deserved consideration? Still I would 
rather have gone along. 
| I watched his small form slowly di- 
/ ___—. minish in the distance. One block, two 
blocks, three blocks he went, then dis- 
“ appeared round acorner. ‘The pitcher 
-, grew heavier and heavier, and I rested 






a= it upon the coping. It was a large 

pitcher, I thought, for so small a boy. 
Time elapsed. People looked wonderingly at me, as I stood 
guarding that pitcher of milk. Passers who knew me, gazed 
in bewilderment, and glanced furtively over their shoulders as 
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they passed. More time elapsed, and 
I began to strain my eyes for a glimpse 
of my tender-hearted little friend. 

At last a small red speck rounded 
that far corner, and bore rapidly 
down upon me. I gave a sigh of 
relief. It was the plume, I mean 
the cap, of the knight-errant; my 
responsibilities were at an end. 

He was red-faced and rather short 
of breath as he reached up for the 
pitcher, but he gave me a most en- 
chanting smile. I caught a few 
words about “kitty all right now,” 
as he sped off down the street, appa- 
rently making up for lost time. 
There were sundry splashes of milk 
along the pavement; I hoped his 
mother would understand. As for 
me, it was with pride in my assist- 
ance in this episode that J hastily re- 
sumed my way. 








Kite Flying in Japan 
ANNA E, Jacoss, Danielson, Conn, 


It was the fifth day in the month of May in Japan and all 
of the boys and girls awoke that morning with bright, excited 
faces. 

This was to be the day of the great kite flying devoted to 
the boys, and the fun was to see which kite could be made 
to cut the string of the other in two, with the sharp points 
of glass which were always attached to the tails of the kites. 

At precisely ten o’clock all was ready, and the boys from 
all over the city stood in the great open square of one of 
the small Japanese cities; the girls stood as near as they 
could to watch the kite flying. 

The kites were shaped like great carp fish, and some were 
twenty feet in length. They fluttered on tall bamboo 
poles far above the tiled roofs. 

Each rice paper kite was decorated in red and blue with 
dragons, queer shaped birds, and beasts of all kinds, enough 
to frighten some of our American children. 

To each kite was attached the long tail made of small 
pieces of broken glass firmly glued to a tape with which the 
cutting of the kite-string was to be done. 

Up, up flew the winged kites, and a shout went up from 
the mouths of the girls who were dressed in holiday attire 
and had come out in great numbers to watch the fun. 

A current of wind carried the kites into the air; all the 
small pieces of glass caught the light and glistened in a 
thousand different colors. 

One boy more slender than the rest, with a pale little face 
and the usual black hair and almond shaped eyes, was tug- 
ging bravely at his kite. 

Kilo had been trying for many months to make a kite 
like a picture he had seen in his father’s business magazine. 
It was very different from the kites of the other Japanese 
boys, for it was an American kite, and all of his schoolmates 
had laughed at it, for it was diamond shaped and covered 
with common newspapers and across the face of it was 
written the word ‘“‘America.”’ 

Kilo’s mates had told him that his kite was too heavy to 
fly, but still he said nothing, and that day he had brought it 
out for the first time. 

Soon Kilo had it floating hundreds of feet in the air, way 
above the kites of his companions ; now one tried to cut the 
string with the funny glass tails, and then another, but just 
in time, Kilo would avoid the others and a current of wind 
seemed always to come to his help, and away it flew and 
was safe once more. 

Soon after, Kilo began to pull in his kite with the help of 
his little brother, who was the only other boy who had any 
faith in the American kite. 

Suddenly a shout arose from the girls, and others who 
had become interested in the pale-faced boy. The large, 
three-cornered kite had dipped down and then as quickly 
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up again, and there floated in the air three fish-shaped 
kites without their strings, helpless, never to be caught again ! 

Kilo had conquered the day: he had cut away the largest 
and heaviest of the Japanese kites and the victory was his. 

That night as Kilo lay on his little couch he thought of 
his American kite, and as he slowly drifted into dreamland 
he wondered if he would ever go to that great country 
across the sea, where there were thousands and thousands 
of great flying kites just like his. 





Sights and Insights IX 


MABEL L, Brown, Boston 


a OR my own part, I approve of garden flowers, 
because they are so orderly and so certain ; but wild 


flowers I love just because there is so much chance 

about them. Nature is all in favor of certainty in 
great laws, and uncertainty in small events. You cannot 
appoint the day and place for her flower shows. But if you 
happen to drop in at the right moment she will give you free 
admission. But even then it seems as if the table of beauty 
had been spread for a higher visitor, and in obedience to 
secret orders which you have not heard.” 

—Van Dyke 


‘Review A _ concise, carefully planned review of this 
elementary science work will leave a very good foundation 
along these lines for the child when he leaves the primary 
grades. It may be conducted by oral questioning, by 
written answers to questions, or by the requirement of a 
general written paper on a subject. The third year in 
school brings good results in fluency in writing. 

The fagts to be emphasized from the study of air, are its 
motion (currents) the effect upon it of heat and cold, its all 
pervadingness, 

In recalling the water lessons, the children will enjoy 
tracing the history of one imaginary water-drop from its 
home onean exposed surface into vapor, becoming invisible, 
rising toward the sun, chilling into water again, falling 
toward its old home, and freezing into snow as it falls. 
They can give clear definitions to these successive terms ; 
clouds, rain, hail, sleet, snow, dew, mist, fog, and vapor. 
Add to this the effect of heat and cold upon moisture. 

A little further discussion of the subject is interesting to 
bring out the qualities of water. It is liquid (show other 
liquids and compare with solids to fix the term) ; gives its 
color, transparency, odor, taste, weight. An experiment 
with two solids of different weight, as a cork and astone, will 
bring out the fact of buoyancy, and give an idea of the con- 
ditions under which it will hold up solids. 

Interesting pictures that show the different bodies of 
water, river, lake, ocean can be talked over and given out 
for description. The children will be delighted to add to 
the collection themselves. They should have a conception 
of the relative sizes and general shapes of brooks, rivers, 
lakes, and oceans, and how the little rivulets flow into the 
larger river, then into the ocean. After a rainstorm they 
can make their own rivers, for a game, or watch how nature 
is doing it. 

The dissolving properties of water makes a nice little ex- 
periment, and they see the process every day, and notice 
it after their attention is called to it. I bring into the 
school-room salt, segar, sand, or sawdust, a quinine powder, 
and several glasses, I ask the children what becomes of 
the sugar mamma puts in their tea. Can they see it after 
it has been stirred? How do they know it is still there? 
By the sweet taste, A child drops in each glass half filled 
with water a portion of the salt, sawdust, etc., the children 
guessing or telling from their experience what they think 
the result will be. They thus see that some substances dis- 
appear in the water, others do not. A dainty sip from each 
glass shows that dissolving substances must “ go all to pieces,” 
as one child expressed it, through the water in fine parts, 
while the larger or heavier particles of the sand, etc., do not 
mix with it. I give the term dissolve. Here is an illustra- 
tive paper from such a lesson. 
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Miss Brown had glasses. She let us put water in. Some she put in 
salt or sugar or sawdust or medicine. She stirred them up. The salt 
and sugar dissolved. We could not see them. The sawdust did not. 
We could see it. We tasted them to know they were there. 

Isaac GORDON, 7 years 


Giving a child a dry sponge, noting its light weight, and 
having him saturate the-same with water will show the 
heaviness of water. Remind them how heavy their wet 
clothing feels. 

Field Lesson A day after a heavy rainstorm in the late 
spring, the children tuck their pencils in their pockets and 
with a couple of sheets of drawing paper in a book, start for 
a lesson. This time we make for a certain place where the 
ground slopes with varying unevenness in various direc- 
tions. 

It is uphill most of the way, which gives a chance to ob- 
serve the action of the water-; the miniature lakes and 
rivers, the mark of the raindrops on the soil. We stop and 
question what has become of the raindrops that sank in, 
and how the growing plant life about us has been nourished 
and helped ; the drops that stayed above ground, we watch 
to see them widen the ditches or channels they find and go 
steadily downward to the gutters. Why are the gutters so 
large and so dirty? What will become of the dirt? From 
thinking over these questions they are led to understand 
more about the course of rivers. The “ Little Hero of 
Harlem ” will make a good story for them. 

We notice this important fact in the water’s course ; the 
difference in its behavior with the difference in the slope. 
Teachers who are within easy access of a brook can make 
this so plain to the children. Its rapid course down the 
steeper slope, and its slower motion as, the slant grows less, 
till finally it goes very gently over the nearly level meadow 
to the pond, is plainly seen. As they slide quickly down 
the stéep slope, and more slowly down the lesser one, so 
the brook moves in the same way. 

Then the direction of the current may be observed, as the 
children throw leaves and sticks into the current, to see 
them always carried one way. They cannot make the leaf 
float uphill any more than they can slide uphill. 

Then again the action of the water on the banks of the 
stream can be noticed, on the rocks and stones within and: 
beside it. Why is the action on the banks stronger than on 
the rocks? 

In a small way we can observe the same things in the 
gutters and channels, as we climb the slopes, and a little 
extra talk about brooks, and the experience of some of the 
children makes the subject quite plain. The children make 
little sketches, part from what they see, and part imagination, 
before we return to school. 

I think we are too apt—we city teachers—to narrow 
our definition and our idea of nature study, especially in the 
spring, down to the growth of life in buds and flowers. It 
is interesting and there is much to be done, but there is 
also much to do in other directions. 

When I visit, and ask tor written results in nature work, 
they are always along these lines. As children are finishing 
up primary work, and preparing to enter grammar grades, 
where such definite results in language are expected, I think 
there are many different subjects in the outside world, that, 
beside their interest in study, form good material for many 
little written papers which make for variety from their pic- 
ture lessons, reproduction work, etc. 

Now, for instance, here is material for lessons on soil to 
be given in the spring, which got crowded out of my April 
paper. These outdoor lessons can be as easily given in 
most parts of the.city as elsewhere, that is some of them. 
They add on very well to the late winter lessons on minerals, 
and additions to the collections can incidentally be made. 

If a gravel hill is within convenient distance, it can be 
visited. The children can be taught to distinguish between 
gravel, sand, clay, loam. Samples can be collected in boxes 
for school-room study. The position of the layers in the 


hill should be carefully noted. 

In the school-room, we will study first the gravel. Sug- 
gestive questions would be: What composes or makes it? 
Are the pebbles all the same size? What is their shape? 
They will remember the 


What has made them: round? 
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action of the water after storms? Those who have been to 
the beach may have pretty, rounded pebbles to show. 

Now comes the sand which they will compare with the 
gravel. If the different specimens are in glasses, or bottles, 
they can be seen plainly. They notice the sharp grains in 
comparison with the round pebble. They are interested to 
be told that quartz is mostly the mineral that forms the 
sand grains. Stories of great sand deserts will amuse them 
with the pictures. Bottles of the different colored sands 
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that can be obtained from Yellowstone Park, Colorado, etc., 
open up to them the treasures of our great western play- 
grounds. I am quite sure these bottles can be bought by 
sending to the central agencies of the different National 
Parks. The uses of sand can be touched 
upon. 

There is a great deal to interest us in the 
clay brought home. Its odor, its feeling 
when rubbed between the hands, and its dis- 
solving into smooth powder and grit like 
sand, its distinctive color. Let the children 
place moist clay in a separate bottle, and 
add water. They find that the water will 
not soak through. Have them hunt for any 
clay beds that probably are somewhere near 
them in the town. 

They will thus learn to distinguish the dif- 
erent parts of soil and name them, also to see 
the different work each part accomplishes. 

Tree study comes in as nature expands and 
grows around us in these beautiful early days. 
Our own tree should be observed with its new 
dress of bud and leaf, I think every spring the 
primary child can add three or four names of 
trees to his memory, with the knowledge of 
what the names stand for. Think, if a child 
learned to know only three trees each year of 
his school life, he would know twenty-seven 
when he left the grammar schools. That is 
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an amount of definite knowledge on the subject we don’t all 
of us possess ! 

I remember one year when I taught a second grade ina 
town, quite near woods and blossoming fields, the children 
“out of their own heads,” never having heard that collec- 
tions were most desirable educational factors, wanted to see 
how many different kinds of flowers they could bring in, and 
have me keep them. I pressed each good specimen brought 
to me (and they learned to carefully select the best, and not 
mutilate it in the picking) and mounted upon gray 
paper. I hung these up, and when the collection was 
finished made a book which was the pride of their 
hearts, even after they went to the next grade. They 
were quite apt to make me a visit, bringing some 
visitor to look at it. Their collection amounted 
to about forty different flowers, I forget the exact 
number, and while they were hanging up each child 
learned to tell them at a glance. They wrote several 
little descriptions. 

While our flower study is properly taken from the 
wild products of the ficld, I like to bring in a 
few cultivated flowers for the differences in appear- 
ance or habit to be noticed. Pinks, roses, etc., and 
in its time the nasturtium with its simple parts, are 
good to study. 

Do you teach the parts of the flower by name? 
I do, and calyx, corolla, stamens, etc., become. very 
familiar words which we can spell and properly 
apply. There are two little reading lessons in Cyr’s 
Second Reader which help out, they are so 
plain. 

A little child can learn to trace the growth of 
a plant from its mystery in the tightly closed 
bud, to its beauty in the blossom. And beauty 
of color we must lay stress upon. Comparison with 





the colors of the spectrum on the Prang Color Chart, and 
matching with the standard colored papers in tint and 
shade, aid the children in discerning the infinite variety of 


Sete 


color in the flower world. 





To a Humming-bird 


Voyager on the golden air, 
Type of all that’s fleet and fair, 
Incarnate gem, 
Live diadem, 
Bird-beam of the summer day— 
Whither on your sunny way? 


Loveliest of all lovely things, 
Roses open to your wings ; 
Each gentle breast 





Would give you rest ; 
Stay, forget lost Paradise, 
Star-bird, fallen from happy skies. 


Vanished ! ~ Earth is not his home ; 
Onward, onward, must he roam, 
Swift passion-thought, 
In rapture wrought, 
Issue of the soul’s desire, 
Plumed with beauty and with fire. 
—John Vance Cheney 





PRIMARY 


QUESTIONER 


Set aside a period each day for individual work. Take those 
pupils who do not understand or seem interested, and study them 
and their troubles as you, by skillful questioning, help them to get 
their work. When they know the lessons they will want to 
recite. Every time they recite they catch the spirit and add 
momentum not only to their own capacity, but spur on the whole 
class. Iam giving almost:as much time to this work as to recita- 
tion in a school of five hundred pupils and it works very well. 


E. S. M. 





NEEDY 


If you are in a city you can buy any grade of manila paper at 
any book store, at from five to eight cents a pound. If in the 
country, you can obtain it at any general merchandise store or 
meat market. 

Have you ever used black pattern paper? You can obtain it of 
any custom tailor. Itis a good substitute for blackboard and can 
be cleaned with a damp cloth. ae 





Company Show 
R. H. 


That is allright. Why do you want to see all the blunders, 
and the miserable, naughty little happenings that make the 
teacher mortified, and the children worse because they must be 
disciplined before company? Frankly, I bring out my best for 
visitors, and efface the poor little struggling backward division, 
that doesn’t always enjoy failing before me, and gets much con- 
fused and unhappy when their inability shows ‘ before folks.” 
It isn’t for show I doit. It is compassion—threefold—for child, 
visitor, and—myself. 

Mary 





Fairy Tales 


TEACHER 


Too great stress cannot be laid upon the fact that the larger 
part of ‘‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales” should be excluded from child 
literature. If the tales are to be read to children, parents, as 
well as teachers, will do well to carefully examine each one in 
the collection with a view. to its possible effect upon the heart, 
and the imagination. Each tale should then be legibly marked, 
as the case may be, rejected or approved, with the reason—briefly 
stated—written over the title. 

One of the most careful of teachers—yet liberal hearted of 
women—of whom I learned many a valuable lesson in my early 
years of teaching, was wont to say, ‘‘‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales’ 
need careful ‘ weeding out.’ Many of them present ugly, dis- 
tressing mental pictures that tend to frighten and haunt the 
timid, imaginative child, or they suggest to the coarser natured 
child images that can have no refining influence upon his thoughts 
and acts. Many of them lack the tenderness, the grace, the 
simplicity, the inspiration of Hans Andersen’s stories.” 

But ‘‘Grimm’s Tales” are, by no means, the only ones of 
which the same criticism could be made. An expurgated edition 
of many a collection of fairy tales might not be an unworthy 
offering to a home or school library. 

A. B. B. 





The. Psychical 


New THOUGHT 


I have tried more than once the plan of trying to throw a 
thought into a child’s mind, and found it to work satisfactorily in 
some cases. Especially was this true in cases of arrested or im- 
mature mental development. In one case, after a few weeks of 
this the boy began to show signs of mental awakening. 

, C. B. 8. 


Keeping up Interest 
RURAL 


Children under twelve are easily interested. Work and talk 
in dead earnest yourself, and the children will be interested in 
watching you; if interested, they will learn; numbers make no 
difference. 





Borrowing 
LOUISE 


Borrowing should be allowed, I think, according to the pupil. 
I have had children want to borrow a knife, pencil, or some small 
article to simply have a chance to “ visit.” But if it is really 
necessary, and the child attends particularly to his errand, I see 
no harm in letting him borrow. It also tends to teach the owners 
of articles to be unselfish, and affords many a child pleasure to be 
able to help his ‘‘ neighbor.” 

NEBRASKA 
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One More Hektograph. 


' NEEDY 


Take one-quarter pound best white glue, one-quarter pound 
best glycerine. “Mix the glue with water at night, to about 
the consistency of mush. The following morning set it in a 
kettle of hot water. When melted, add a little glycerine, taking 
care that there are no lumps. Add the glycerine gradually, and 
then turn into a pan (a six by ten or nine by twelve pan, one-half 
inch thick) and set where it is level. If there are any bubbles 
draw them to one with a postal card or other straight edge. 
When cold, if it is too softor sticky heat it up again and cook a 
little more. Before printing wipe the hektograph with a sponge, 
dipped in cold water. Write the pattern distinctly on a smooth 
paper with a stub pen and hektographic ink. Lay the copy face 
down on the hektograph and rub it carefully, so that every part 
will come in contact with the pad. Let it remain about five min- 
utes and then remove it carefully, leaving a reversed impression 
of the pattern. 

Copies are taken by gently pressing dry sheets of paper on the 
reversed impression and removing it quickly. If the copy be- 
comes faint wipe it lightly with a cold, damp sponge. 

M. C. 





Another Hektograph 
NEEDY 


To make a hektograph : 

One ounce fish glue. 

Six ounces glycerine. 

Soak glue until soft in cold water, place over fire, melt, but do 
not boil. Warm glycerine and add to glue. Add few drops of 
carbolic acid; mix thoroughly; pour whole composition into 
oblong pan, large enough for letter sheet. In mixing and pouring 
avoid air bubbles. If they appear, pick them while the composi- 
tion is still warm. Let cool for one or two days. Keep it 
smooth and undisturbed. Use hektograph ink and stub pen. 
Wash paper with warm or cold water, with sponge or newspaper. 


GERTRUDE 





Still Another Hektograph 


NEEDY 


The following is a good recipe for a hektograph: 

Two ounces white glue. 

Four ounces soft water. 

Eight ounces glycerine. 

Place water and-glue in a basin, and set in a dish of water. 
Heat until glue is melted. Then add glycerine, stirring as it 
is added. Strain through athin cloth into a shallow pan. A pan 
about eight by eleven inches is a good size. Skim off air bubbles 
with the straight edge of a piece of paper. Let stand for six 
hours and it will be ready for use. 

C. A. H. 





The Last Hektograph 


NEEDY 


I have tried several recipes for hektographs and find the sim- 
plest one the best. It is one-quarter ounce of white glue and 
one-quarter ounce of glycerine. Pour lukewarm water on the 
glue and let it stand over night, or until it becomes “livery.” 
Then pour off any surplus water remaining. Melt the glue and 
mix thoroughly with the glycerine, and pour on to yourtray. I 
use a shallow agate cake pan ten by twelve inches. Setin acool, 
level place to harden. Be very careful to remove all bubbles, by 
drawing the edge of asheet of writing paper or cardboard care- 
fully over the surface. Every bubble remaining makes an inden- 
tation over which you cannot write. 

Write your copy with hektograph ink, no other willdo. When 
dry apply face downward, to the pan, leave about a minute, and 
remove copy. If.itis not a plain copy, your hektograph is too 
hard. Melt it, pour on a little water, and cool as before. If the 
copy sticks, it is too soft, and must be dried. A hundred copies 
can be made from one good impression. When through with a 
copy, wipe it at once from the hektograph with a soft, damp 
sponge. 

I find the hektograph a great help in copying and making read- 
ing lessons, and in number, language, and geography classes. 
Each month I copy a calendar from some paper and give the 
children the outline copy. These they color and beautify as 
drawing lessons, using Japanese pens as brushes and water colors 
for paints. 

A. P. 





“ Stealing or What?” 


Treat children’s ‘‘taking things” as a flagrant breach of good 
manners and the Golden Rule till such time as they are able to 
understand the crime of it. 


X. P. Drent 
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Letter Writing 


INVESTIGATION 


In January number I notice a correspondent asks for opinions 
on letter writing. As a language exercise, I think nothing 
accomplishes so much, for the reason that form, punctuation, 
capitals, correct spelling, corréct expression, originality, writing, 
in fact, everything, is embraced. With the exception of copy 
work, I think it cannot be taken up before the third year. At 
Christmas time we (third year) write our jirst letter, of course 
to Santa Claus. The interest is intense and much is impressed 
in one brief period at that time which would take weeks after- 
ward. Then occasional letters are written at favorable times, 
until the last term of the year, when we have a weekly Friday 
afternoon post-office. The children write these during the week 
and mail before Friday. Correct letters go through the mails. 
Others are sent to the Dead Letter Office (waste basket). Some 
child keeps post-office, and money and stamps are made, thus 
giving a number lesson, also. About once a monthI announce 
that all perfect letters written me will be answered by a real letter 
through the real post-office. 

CosHOCTON 


INVESTIGATION : 


I wish to offer a suggestion to teachers on the subject of letter 
writing in primary schools. 

I have tried three devices with success. 
me the names of her class. My pupils, after some instruction, 
wrote them personal letters. I sent the letters by post. When 
the answers came, we certainly had a happy time. 

The second device was to have classmates write letters to a 
sick companion. These letters were tied with aw#ibbon and 
carried by a member of the class. This device proved a double 
pleasure. 

I have written to some prominent person of this community 
asking if he would like to receive a class letter from a primary 
school. An affirmative reply always has come and often a 
pleasant letter for the little writers. 

Teaching letter writing has not proved a bore to me. 

A. B. B. 


A fellow teacher sent 





Substitute for Clay 


In the January Round Table there was a request for prepar- 
ing clay for modeling. May I send a recipe for a substitute 
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for clay, which I find works very well? It is called “ Salt 
work,’’ but I use it the same as clay : 

Two cups table salt, one cup cornstarch, one cup water. 
Heat salt, stirring well, mix starch and water, stir into salt, 
take from fire, mix with hands into two balls, wrap in wet 
cloths. Keep damp until used; after moulding dry 
thoroughly in oven or near stove. 





































ALBERTA 


Bird-Travel 


The amount of traveling done by some of our birds is 
astonishing. Dr, Cooke says that the common nighthawk 
spends the summer in Alaska and the winter in Patagonia. 
The bobolink, which is the reedbird of the Middle States 
and the ricebird of the South, winters on the waving pampas 
of southern Brazil. It covers seven hundred miles, from 
Cuba to the South American coast, in a single flight, follow- 
ing a track not popular with other birds, which might be 
called the bobolink route. 

Some of our shore birds appear to make traveling their 
chief occupation. The American golden plover arrives in 
the first week of June in the bleak, wind-swept “ barren 
grounds” of Alaska, above the Arctic Circle, and far beyond 
the tree line, and, while the lakes are still ice-bound, hur- 
riedly fashions a shabby little nest in the moss. By August 
it is in Labrador, where it stuffs itself with such quantities of 
“‘ crowberries” that its flesh is actually stained by the dark 
purple juice. From Nova Scotia it strikes out to sea and 
takes a direct course for the West Indies, 1,600 miles 
away, finally reaching southern Brazil and the prairies of 
Argentina. Sixteen thousand miles does it traverse in order 
to spend ten weeks on the Arctic coast! 

The choice of route and distance covered by a single 
flight are governed chiefly by food supply.—.Se/. 
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Some Bright Coloring in the 
Feathered World 


HANNAH F, CARLETON 
Indigo Bird 


H AVE you ever noticed on the top of a distant apple 
tree, what seems to be a little, dark, apparently 
black bird, singing very sweetly, but not at all 

forcibly? Get nearer to him, perhaps, get a look 
at him, when he is on the ground, and you will see that his 
coloring seems to be, altogether, a beautiful indigo blue, 
and that his brilliant appearance far outrivals our. more 
familiar bluebird. The song bears a resemblance to the 
little summer yellowbird’s notes. He arrives in the month 
of May, and the blue of his plumage is a trifle dull at first, 
but changes rapidly to a more brilliant hue, and head, 
wings, and tail have a darker shade than other parts of the 
bird. His family name is the same as that of the sparrows. 
You will find the nest, probably, in low bushes, with eggs of 
a bluish white color. If you chance to see the lady of the 
house, you will notice that she is modestly clad in brown, 
with some trimmings on the shoulders and elsewhere of 
indigo blue. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 


One summer day, when cherries were ripe, I heard a 
sudden cry of “Ik! Ik! Ik!” anda dark headed bird with 
breast of a beautiful shade of red, flashed in and out of the 
cherry tree. I felt that I had been visited by a rare guest, 
no less a bird than the beautiful rose-breasted grosbeak. 
The notes, I had heard, were his call notes. The rose-red 
color that is on the breast, also lines the wings. Head, 
neck, back, and wings are black, and the latter have some 
white on them. The large, strong beak serves to break the 
stones of cherries. He is called a beautiful singer. 


Red-winged Blackbird 


We seldom see the red-wing blackbird near our dwellings, 
as his natural environment is low meadow land. ThatI may 
find him, I follow a willow-bordered road, whose plank 
bridge spans a widening brook flowing through meadow land. 
I may happen to see the handsome male bird, with crimson 
epaulets on his shoulders bordered with buff, alight on a 
bush or tree. Safe in some moist place, among the alders, 
or curious looking button-bushes, is the female on her nest, 
having for near neighbors harmless frogs, whose unmusical 
sounds do not annoy the equally unmelodious blackbird, 
whose best musical effort is something like “Quon-ka-ree/" 
The red-wing stays with us late in the fall, and though the 
freezing of the meadows drives him southward, we may con- 
fidently look for his reappearance in early March. The 
familiar golden robin belongs to the same family as the 
red-wing — /:teridez. In early May, when we see the 
bright colored Baltimore oriole flitting about, here and there, 
among the new spring foliage, we feel as if the summer were 
almost arrived. He is one of the black-headed birds with 
orange-colored breast, and patches of the same brilliant 
coloring on his shoulders. The J/cteride, as a rule, cannot 
endure the cold. The red-wing blackbird is a notable ex- 
ception. The golden robin is obliged to leave us in 
September. Many birds seem to desire human neighbors, 
but wish their acquaintance with them to be of a formal 
character. 

Orioles 


If you have a slender, swaying elm tree about a dozen 
yards from your house, a pair of orioles will think it a delight- 
ful location for a home. Close to the end of an upper limb, 
they will hang the round, purse-shaped cradle which, always 
swinging in the breeze, reminds one of the old nursery 
rhyme : 

Rock-a-bye baby, in the tree-top, 
When the wind blows, the cradle will rock. 

They are a week, or more, building the nest, which is 
from six to eight inches in depth, and so strongly is it 
fastened, that-we often see it in winter, still swinging in the 
wind, a reminder of the summer that has been, We say 
with Lowell ; 


_ 
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And thou, dear nest, whence joy and praise 
The thankful oriole used to pour, 
Swing’st empty, while the north winds chase 
Their snowy swarms from Labrador; 
But loyal to the happy past, 
T love thee still for what thou wast. 


The eggs in the nest are white, darkly spotted. When 
the oriole makes his happy excursions to the cherry tree, 
we seem to be able to hear him render his song in very 
good English. Helping himself to a fine, large cherry, he 
sings out boldly and brightly —“Here’s a deauty/” pro- 
longing and emphasizing the first syllable of the last word. 


Yellow-bird 


High up among the twigs of a large, wild pear tree, near 
the house, is a little nest— a memento of last summer — 
now filled with snow. It is plainly visible from my window, 
upstairs, now that the tree is bare of leaves, I searched for 
it vainly in the summer months. The nest seems to say — 
“T am an empty, deserted house, you may look in, now, 
without intrusion.” It was cunningly hidden from sight in 
early summer, when the foliage was thick, but a little 
greenish-yellow bird with some streaks of reddish-brown was 
sometimes seen in the neighborhood of the tree, and sweet, 
persistent singing proclaimed the presence of the summer 
yellow-bird. The song, though pleasing, is characterized by 
ornithologists as unimportant. ‘The yellow warbler belongs 
to the largest family of North American birds — known as 
wood warblers. On account of the yellow-bird’s delicate 
constitution, he leaves us in September. The first eggs are 
laid in May, and sometimes a second set is laid in July. 
Though the nest is often located in fruit trees, it may some- 
times be found in currant or barberry bushes. The eggs 
are grayish-white, dotted with reddish-brown. 


Goldfinches 


A cheerful sight, sometimes vouchsafed us in winter, is a 
flock of goldfinches picking at the scattered, dried stalks of 
weeds and grass, that have escaped the scythe, and stand 
half hidden in-the snow. The goldfinch is not now in the 
bright, golden, summer array, that is set off stylishly by black 
wings and crown. He is brownish above, and grayish be- 
neath with some tinges of yellow. The bird is fond of the 
seeds of thistles for food, and the soft down of ripened 
thistles lines the nest; the latter is placed in a fruit tree 
near a house, and the little home is very much like that of 
the summer warbler’s. There are bluish-white eggs in the 
nest. Bright colored birds give us the impression that they 
have delicate, tropical constitutions, but the goldfinch is a 
hardy bird. 

The Thistle-bird 


The thistle-bird is clad in yellow, when the dandelions 
begin to blossom. As he picks his food from thistles and 
other plants, he keeps up a pleasant twittering—“De, dee/"’ 
The goldfinch is included in the same family as the 
indigo bird. Clad in blue, delicately toned with gray .and 
white, is a crested, but not very popular bird belonging to 
the same family as the crow— Corvide. Everyone is 
familiar with its harsh call of “ Jay, jay, jay !’’— but com- 
paratively few know the bird’s shrill, bright whistle — 
“Wheeo, wheeo, wheeo!” ‘The black band encircling the 
bird’s neck is very noticeable. The jay is not shy, and if 
you are busy in his vicinity with outdoor work, and are not 
trying to approach him, he will come very near you. He 
seldom flies about silently, his harsh call usually heralds his 
coming. He is a winter resident, and though some of the 
family may go southward, there are so many of them left, 
that we do not notice any diminishing of their numbers. 
Sometimes, in severe weather, they will approach the dwell- 
ings of man, and will even take refuge in a barn cellar. 
The blue of the wings and tail of the bird is much barred 
with black which gives him a very striking appearance. 
His unfriendliness towards other birds is the cause of his 
unpopularity ; he does not hesitate to help himself to their 
eggs, and sometimes takes young birds for his food. The 
jay has one good quality — the provident babit of storing up 
food in the fall for winter use. The nest is coarsely made 
like the crows, but it is placed in smaller trees, and even in 
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bushes. The eggs are of a dull olive-green color, and are 
usually spotted. In spite of the jay’s faults, he is a pleasing 
sight in winter, when birds are rare, especially birds of 
beautiful colors. The habits of the delicate, tropical, scarlet 
tanager, who gleams like fire in the month of May, among 
the bright greens of the freshly created foliage, have been 
described in a previous article; also, the ways of the 
nervous little fly-catchers— the redstart — whom the Cubans 
call Candelita. 
The returning of birds in spring-time brings messages of 
cheer to all their human neighbors, and even those 
people, who perhaps know only half a dozen bird friends by 
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sight, are cheered by the music, prophetic of summer warmth 
and blossoming. When I was a child, on a spring-time 
Sunday, the preacher would read — “ For, lo, the winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone. The flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” My playmates and 
I listened in full faith that by the turtle, he meant the 
creatures that we had seen on the rock in the little pond- 
hole, that we passed on our way to church. We wondered 
somewhat about the voice of the turtle, for we were not 
sufficiently familiar with Biblical lore, to know that the 
preacher referred to the turtle dove of Eastern lands. 
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A Scare in the Cabinet 


The following is from a most entertaining book, Little Citizens, by 
Myra Kelley. It is a story of a teacher’s experiences in a lower East Side 
school in New York City. The author’s reputation for cleverly depicting 
humorous situations will foreshadow the fun and enjoyment to be found 
in reading the 345 pages. By the kind permission of the publishers, 
McClure, Phillips & Co, N. Y., we are allowed to give the readers of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION this generous chapter. (See Book Review in 
this number.) —THe EpiTor ; 

N organized government requires a cabinet, and, 
during the first weeks of her reign over Room 18, 

Miss Bailey set about providing herself with aides 

and advisors. She made, naturally, some fatal and 
expensive mistakes, as when she entrusted the class pencils 
to the care of one of the Yonowsky twins who, promptly 
falling ill of scarlet fever and imparting it to his brother, re- 
duced the First Reader Class to writing with colored chalk. 

But gradually from the rank and file of candidates, from 
the well-meaning but clumsy ; from the competent but dis- 
honest ; from the lazy and from the rash, she selected three 
loyal and devoted men to share her task of ruling. They 
were Morris Mogilewsky, Prime Minister and Monitor of the 
Gold-Fish Bowl; Nathan Spiderwitz, Councillor of the 
Exchequer and Monitor of Window Boxes; and Patrick 
Brennan, Commander-in-Chief of the Forces and Leader of 
the Line. 

The members of this cabinet, finding themselves raised to 
such high places by the pleasure of their sovereign, kept 
watchful eyes upon her. For full well they knew that 
cruelest of all the laws of the Board of Education, which 
decrees: “ That the marriage of a female teacher shall con- 
stitute resignation.” This ruling had deprived them of a 
Kindergarten teacher of transcendent charm and had made 
them as watchful of Miss Bailey as a bevy of maiden aunts 
could have been. Losing her they would lose love and 
power, and love and power are sweet. 

Morris was the first to discover definite grounds for 
uneasiness. He met his cherished Miss Bailey walking 
across Grand Street on a rainy morning, and the umbrella 
which was protecting her beloved head was held by a tall 
stranger in a long and baggy coat. After circling incredu- 
lously about this tableau, Morris dashed off to report to his 
colleagues. He found Patrick and Nathan in the midst of 
an exciting game of craps, but his pattering feet warned 
them of danger, so they pocketed their dice and turned to 
hear his news. 

“Say,” he panted ; “I seen Teacher mit a man.” 

“Ah, g’wan,” drawled Patrick; “you’re crazy. You 
don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“Sure do I,” cried Morris. 

“Well,” said Patrick, “ umbrellas doesn’t mean much.” 

“ Say, Patrick,” suggested Nathan; “I'll tell you what to 
do. You ask her if she’s goin’ to get married.” 

“ Naw,” said Patrick. “Let Morris ask her. She'd tell 
him before she’d tell any of us. She’s been soft on him 
ever since Christmas. Say, Morris, do you hear? You’ve 
got to ask Teacher if she’s going to get married.” 

“Qo-o-oh! I dassent. It ain’t polite how you says,” 
cried Morris in his shocked little voice. “It ain’s polite 
you asks like that. It’s fierce.” 

“ Well, you’ve got to do it, anyway,” said Patrick darkly, 
“ and you’ve got to do it soon, and you’ve got to let us hear 
you.” 

“It’s fierce,” protested Morris, but he was overruled by 
the dominant spirit of Patrick Brennan, that grandson of 
the kings of Munster and son of the policeman on the beat. 
His opportunity found him on the very next morning. 
Isidore Wishnewsky, the gentlest of gentle children, came 
to school wearing his accustomed air of melancholy shot 
across with a tender pride. His subdued “ Good-morning ” 
was accompanied with much strenuous exertion directed, 
apparently, to the removal and exhibition of a portion of his 
spine. After much wriggling he paused long enough to say : 

“Teacher, what you think? I’m got a present for you,” 
and then recommenced his search in another layer of his 
many flannels. His efforts being at length crowned with 
success, he drew forth and spread before Teacher’s admiring 
eyes a Japanese paper napkin, 
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“« My sister,” he explained. “She get it to a weddinge.” 

“Oh, Isidore,” cried the flattered Teacher; “it’s very 
pretty, isn’t it?” 

“ Teacher —yiss ma’an,” gurgled Isidore. “It’s stylish. 
You could to' look on how stands birds on it and flowers. 
Mine sister she gives it to me und I givesit toyou. J don’t 
need it. She gives me all times something the while she’s 
got such a kind feelin’ over mes She goes all times on 
weddinges. Most all of her younge lady friends gettin’ 
married ; ain’t it funny?” 

At the fateful word ‘“ married,” the uneasy cabinet closed 
in about the Teacher. Their three pairs of eyes clung to 
her face as Isidore repeated : 

“ All gettin’ married. Ain’t it funny?” 

“Well, no, dear,” answered Teacher musingly. “ You 
know nearly all young ladies do it.” 

“‘ Teacher,” said Isidore suddenly, as a dreadful thought 
struck him, “‘ be you a lady or be you a girl ?” 

And Teacher answered one question with another : 

“ Which do you think, Isidore? ”’ 

“ Well,” Isidore answered, “I don’t know be you a 
forsure lady or be you a forsure girl, You wears your hair 
so tucked up und your dress so long down like you was a 
lady, but you laffs und tells us stories like you was a girl. I 
don’t know.” 

Clearly this was Morris’s opening. 

“Say, Teacher, Miss Bailey, be you goin’ to get married?” 
and then dropped limply against her shoulder. 

The question was not quite new to Teacher and, as she 
bestowed Morris more comfortably on her knee, she pondered 
once again. She knew that, for the present, her lines had 
fallen in very pleasant places, and -she felt no desire to 
change to pastures new. And yet—and yet—. The 
average female life is long, and a Board, however thoughtful 
as to salary and pension, is an impersonal lord and master, 
and remote withal. So she answered quite simply, with her 
cheek against the boy’s : 

“ Well, perhaps so, Morris. Perhaps I shall, some day.” 

“Teacher, no ma’an, Miss Bailey!’’ wailed the Monitor 
of the Gold-Fish. “Don’t you go and get married mit 
nobody. So you do you couldn’t be Teacher by us no more, 
and you’re a awful nice teacher by little boys. You ain’t 400 
big. Und say, we'd feel terrible bad the while you goes and 
gets married mit somebody — terrible bad.” 

«‘ Should you really, now?” asked Teacher greatly pleased. 
“ Well, dear, I too should be lonely without you.” 

Here Isidore Wishnewsky, who considered this conversa- 
tion as his cherished own, and saw it being torn from him, 
determined to outdo the favored Morris as a squire of 
dames. 

“Teacher, yiss ma’an,” he broke in. “ We'd all feel 
terrible the while we ain’t got you by teacher. 

While Teacher was in. the lenient mood, Nathan forged 
yet another chain for her securing. 

“Teacher,” said he, “you wouldn’t never go and get 
married mit nobody ’out saying nothing to somebody, would 
your” 

“ Indeed, no, my dear,’ Miss Bailey assured him. ‘ When 
I marry, you and Patrick and Morris shall be ushers — 
monitors, you know. Now are you happy, you funny little 
chaps?” 

‘Teacher, yiss ma’an,”’ Morris sighed, as the bell rang 
sharply, and the aloof and formal exercise of the assembly 
room began. 

Some days later Teacher arranged to go to a reception, 
and as she did not care to return to her home between 
work and play, she appeared at school in rather festive 
array. Room 18 was delighted with its transformed ruler, 
but to the board of monitors this glory of raiment brought 
nothing but misery. Every twist in the neat coiffure, every 
fold of the pretty dress, every rustle of the invisible silk, 
every click of the high heels, meant the coming abdication 
of Teacher and the disbanding of her cabinet. Just so had 
Patrick’s sister Mary looked on the day she wed the milk- 
man. Just such had been the outward aspect of Morris’s 
auntie on the day of her union to the promising young sales- 
man who was now a floor-walker and Morris’s Uncle Ikey. 

Momentarily they expected some word of farewell — per- 
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—A miniature mint in full working op- 
eration will be a part of the Government 
exhibit at the Oregon exposition. 


—The principals of several of.the high 
schools in Manhattan, N. Y., intend to en- 
courage art work by exchanging exhibits 
from time to time. During the second 
week of March there was an interesting 
display of school work in art and drawing 
at the Girls’ Technical high school, loaned 
by the DeWitt Clinton and Bryant high 
schools. The exhibit included landscape 
compositions, applied design, costume 
drawings, sketches, lettering and still life. 


—The Board of Education of New York 
City has adopted an amendment to its 
rules providing that principals shall desig- 
nate at the beginning of each school term 
an assistant. This teacher is to have full 
charge of the school during the absence of 
the principal, to be responsible for the 
conduct of the appropriate exercises, of 
the school and the safety of the pupils and 
teachers. Such assistants to principals 
shall have no change of position, salary or 
title. A record ‘of the appointment of 
assistants is to be kept by the city superin- 
tendent in order that the responsibility of 
the person in charge of the school during 
the principal’s absence may be determined. 





LOW RATES IN EFFEOT. ONLY $33 
TO PAOIFIO OOAST POINTS 

Commencing March 1 and continuing 
until May 15, 1905, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway will sell tickets from 
Chicago to points on the Pacific coast in 
California, Oregon, and Washington at $33. 
Tickets are second-class and are good in 
tourist sleepers. The rate for a double 
berth in a tourist sleeper, Chicago -to the 
Pacific coast, is only $7. Tourist sleepers 
are clean, comfortable, and economical, 
and are preferred by many to the standard 
sleeper. Information that will help you 
plan your trip sent free on request. G. L. 
Williams, New England Passenger Agent, 
368 Washington Street, Boston. 





KEEP THE BALANOE UP 

It has been truthfully said than any dis- 
turbance of the even balance of health 
causes serious trouble. Nobody can be too 
careful to keep this balance up. When 
people begin to lose appetite, or to get 
tired easily, the least imprudence brings 
on sickness, weakness, or debility. The 
system needs a tonic, craves it, and 
should not be denied it; and the best tonic 
of which we have any knowledge is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. What this medicine has 
done in keeping healthy people healthy, in 
keeping up the even balance of health, 
gives it the same distinction as a preven- 
tive that it enjoys asacure. Its early use 
has illustrated the wisdom of the old say- 
ing that a stitch in time saves nine. Take 


Hood’s for appetite, strength, and endur- 
ance, 


Miss ANNE L. PAGE will conduct 
A SUMMER COURSE OF sTUDY 


at her home in Danvers, Massachusetts, for graduated Kindergartners and Primary Tea:hers. 
course ist, givea Somprehanstve idea of the 


KINDERGARTEN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
For terms and particulars send for circular. Address as above. 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 


The object of this 





Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe EstersBrook STEEL PEN Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


| MARTHAS VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Ten Degrees Cooler than on the Mainland 





_—— 





ScHOOL 
DrE- 


Scnoot or Metruops, 3 Weeks. 
or Oratonxy, 4 WEEKS. ACADEMIC 
PARTMENTS, 3, 4, AND 5 WEEKS. 


Delightful Sea Bathing 
Concrete Roads for Bicycling 


BEGINS JULY II, 1905 
Send for 64-page Circular 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Pa-k, Mass. 











Normal Classes in Reading 


IIE PRIMARY EDUCATION believes that the best way of improving the reading in 

the public schools is by improving the efficiency of the teacher, and has made arrange- 

ments for SUMMER NORMAL CLASSES under the personal instruction of, Dr. Ed- 

ward Amherst Ott, who is well known to the teachers of the country, who has been emi- 

nently successful in training thousands of pupils in all departments of expression, a man 

who is more than an elocutionist, a lecturer of large results, a man whose pupils have been 
heard in many of the associations of the state. 


WHAT WE OFFER 


We have arranged for a six weeks’ term, sessions beginning June 26th and ending 
August 4th, in the class room of the Ott’s School of Expression, Chicago, Lllinois. And 
futhefmore, one teacher in every county or large town can arrange to attend this course 
next summer without tuition expense By a co-operative plan with the Primary Epuca- 
TION arrangements will be made for the delegation to go together to Chicago, and all details 
of rooming and board can be made by correspondence with the Primary EDUCATION. 

Inasmuch as only one teacher in each county can be given this opportunity, all appli- 
cations should be made immediately. 

We wish these scholarships to go only to teachers who are to be in the schools next 
year and will bring back the benefits of this summer education and outing. Six weeks’ con- 
tact with the methods and personality of Dr. Ott, together with the indirect education 
which comes in a great city like Chicago, would make a teacher very much more valuable 
in her work next year. We will answer inquiries and give full information to all teachers 


Schools of Expression 


Ott a 


C t ft Mus: 
WHAT WILL BE TAUCHT 

The first steps in the psychology of expression; natural reading, the relation of read- 

ing and talking, now and how not to criticise in the reading class, one hour voice training 


for the teacher each day, one hour in the physical culture which leads to a better expres- 
sion, literature in the reading class, the relation of good speaking to good discipline in the 
public school. 


Dr. Edward Amherst Ott, President, will personally instruct the classes in the summer 
sessions of 1905. 








Address communications concerning the course and classes to 








PRIMARY EDUCATION, 77 omeeest meet 


Chicago, Illinois 
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haps even an ice cream party — but Teacher made no sign. 
They decided that she was reserving her last words for their 
private ear and were greatly disconcerted to find themselves 
turned out with the common herd at three o’clock. With 
heavy hearts they followed the example of Mary’s little 
lamb and waited patiently about till Teacher did appear. 
When she came she was more wonderful than ever, in a long 
and billowy boa and a wide and billowy hat. She had 
seemed in a breathless hurry while up in Room 18, but now 
she stood quite placidly in a group of hersmall adherents on 
the highest of the school-housé steps. And the cabinet, 





DISMISSED WITH THE COMMON HERD AT THREE O'CLOCK 


waiting gloomily apart, only muttered, “I told ye so,” and 
“It must be a awful kind feeling,” when the tall: stranger 
came swinging upon the scene. When Teacher’s eyes fell 
upon him she began to force her way through her clinging 


* court, and when he was half way up the steps she was half 


way down. As they met he drew from his poeket a hand 
and the violets it held and Teacher was still adjusting the 
flowers in her jacket .when she passed her lurking staff. 

“I didn’t expect you at all,” she was saying. ‘“ You 
know it was not really a definite arrangement, and men hate 
receptions.” 

A big voice replied in a phrase which Morris identified as 


_having been prominent in the repertoire of the salesman 


—now a floorwalker —and Teacher with her companion 
turned to cross the street. Her heels clicked for yet a 
moment and. the deserted cabinet knew that all was over. 

The gloom obscuring Patrick’s spirit on that evening was 
of so deep a dye that Mrs. Brennan diagnosed it as the first 
stage of “a consumption.” She administered simple 
remedies and warm baths with perseverance, but without 
effect. And more potent to cure than bath or bottle was 
the sight of Teacher on the next morning in her accustomed 
clothes and place. 





To Sit in the Dress Circle 


A little girl’s papa brought her to school the first day. They 
were late, and all her little friends were sitting in front. The 
teacher gave her a seat in the back of the room. She went home 
crying and said: 

‘*Papa, I don’t want to go to school unless you buy me a 
reserved seat.”—Little Chronicle 
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Lena and the Birds 


Lena was a little girl who lived in the beautiful country. 
She had not lived in the country very long, so this summer 
she had a busy, happy time; for there was so much to 
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- learn, to see, and to enjoy 


Viola May lived in the house that was next to that of 
Mr. Warren — who was Lena’s father —and the little girls 
were great friends, and were together almost every day. 

One thing that they did, was to hunt birds’ nests. They 
began in the spring as soon as the birds had finished their 
nests; some would have eggs in them, and, before they 
were done, little birds were found in many of the nests. 

Viola knew the names of the different birds, and Lena 
liked to learn them. There were a great many that built in 
the orchard trees and in the pasture near. They went up 
very gently toward a nest so they could see the mother-bird, 
and if she flew away they would look at the eggs, but they 
did not touch them. ; 

The eggs of different birds are of different colors. The 
robin’s egg is a certain kind of blue —so that people say 
“ robin’s-egg-blue ;”” the wren’s is speckled ; then some are 
green, and some are white. 

It was Lena who got Viola to promise not to disturb the 
nests or take the eggs. She made a blank book, all herself, 
of brown wrapping paper, on the back.of which she printed 
the title, “* Brrps’-Nest Account.” And inside of the cover 
was ons this pledge : 


e le mot 
nod. ae 


alter, but will let the 
Little ones hatch amd 


The word “ promice”’ was not spelled right, but Lena was 
only a little girl, and it all did very well for her own work ; 
she had said nothing yet to any older person about it. 

In this book was set down the name of every bird they 
found, and opposite the name of each one was written down 
how. many nests of each kind of bird they had seen. They 
found twelve kinds of birds, and they kept on until they 
found, altogether, thirty-five nests. 

On the road between the two houses was a bridge, and 
underneath, on the sills of this bridge, some birds, had built 
their nests. Lena and Viola noticed that carriages and 
heavy wagons were often driven so fast across the bridge 
that they would shake it a good deal. 

“ Tt will never do,” said Lena, “ to have those nests jarred 
that way. They will either tumble down or else the eggs 
will be so shaken they will not hatch.” 

So she cut a square piece of pasteboard, and then printed 
on it in large letters, so everyone passing would not fail to 
read it: 

‘DON’T DRIVE FAST ACROSS THIS BRIDGE.” 


Viola fastened the sign on the railing with carpet tacks. 
Mr. Warren saw it the next day as he went across the bridge 
and spoke about it at dinner, wondering what it meant. 

Then Lena told mamma about it, and she brought the 
little “ Birds’-nest Book” and showed it to her. And 
mamma was glad because Lena had learned so much — more 
than she had supposed, as this list showed— about the 
pretty birds, and also because she was kind to them, and 
had tried to get others to be kind, too. “And it was a 
very nice little surprise,” she said, “ to have it all ready, and 
show it to mamma.” 

But the notice on the bridge was taken down. 

—EZinma £. Volentine 
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NOTES 


—Chemistry manuals have not yielded 
their largest results on account of (1) their 
expense, (2) their inconvenience of form 
and (3) their lack of adaptability to different 
courses. Dr. John Whitmore, Instructor 
in Chemistry,-in the Stamford (Conn.) 
High School, has met all these difficulties 
in his new ‘‘ Chemistry Manual and Loose- 
leaf Note Book.” The manual is eight by 
ten and one-half inches in size and is 
punched to fit the loose-leaf covers in com- 
mon use. Each experiment has spaces left 
for a record of the student’s work or a 
statement of his own observations. This 
reduces the manual labor of keeping the 
note book to a minimum and makes it 
easier for the teacher to examine the re- 
sult. Additional sheets for notes or other 
experiments can be interleaved at will, and 
certain experiments can be removed without 
injuring the manual, thus adapting it to any 
course in any school. There are seventy- 
one experiments in the book. These have 
been carefully chosen as being typical of 
the work done in the best secondary 
schools. They are practical and progres- 
sive, and require little expensive appa- 
ratus. The book is published by Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Grover of Chicago, and lists 
for 50 cents in Glencoe covers and for 65 
cents in Regal covers. 





LIEGE INTERNATIONAL OONGRESS. 
In connection with the International Ex- 
position to be held at Liege, Belgium, 
from April to November, an International 
Congress_of Childhood is to be held Sep- 
tember 17 to 20. The object will be to 
consider the means of promoting the phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral development 
of the young in home and school. The 
congress will be organized in four sec- 
tions, as follows: (1) Study of children; 
(2) the education of children; (3) care 
and training of abnormal children, and (4) 
supplementary agencies for the benefit of 
the young, including parents’ associations, 
mothers’ clubs, etc. Membership in the 
congress is solicited from educational so- 
cieties, associations for the protection and 
guardianship of youth, scientific students 
of children, philanthropists, and parents. 
The membership fee has been fixed at ten 
francs. This may be sent directly to the 
secretary of the congress, M. Louis Pien, 
No. 44 Rue Rubens, Brussels, or to some 
member of the American committee. 

The Commissioner of Education of the 
United States has appointed the following 
persons as members of an American com- 
mittee to promote the interests of the 
Liege congress: Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, 
Madison, Wisconsin; secretary, Will S. 
Monroe, Westfield, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin, Chicago, Illinois; Al- 
fred Bayliss, Springfield, Illinois; A. Cas- 
well Ellis, Austin, Texas; Richard S. Tut- 
hill, Chicago, Illinois; Charles W. Birt- 
well, Boston, Massachusetts; William H. 
Burnham, Worcester, Massachusetts; and 
E. G. Lancaster, Olivet, Michigan. Mem- 
bers of the American committee will be 
pleased to furnish information to persons 
interested in the organization and work of 


FREE SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Conway, N. H., Feb. 24, 1905. 





Our School Library was received yesterday. I 
have examined the books and found them per- 
I am sure the children 


will welcome them with delight. 


fectly satisfactory. 
Besides being a 
source of pleasure they will be of much benefit; 
both cultivating a taste for good reading, and 
giving more information on the subjects of which 


they treat. 
LILLIAN A. BICKFORD. 


Educational Publishing Co.:-- 


We received your shipment of books for our 
School Library last night, and beg you to accept 
our thanks for the same. 

To say that we are pleased is putting it 
mildly. 3 
bound and printed books for the money, and shall 


I, for my part, have never seen better 


always remember you when needing books for my- 


self or school. 
ROBERT DORMAN, 


Prin. Schools, Barrington Passage, N. S. 


Enclosed please find money order for ten 
dollars ($10.00), for which please send your 
“Forty Volume Library for Little Ones.” We may 


send later for another set. 


(Signed) MRS. M. M. WARNER, 


R. R. #1, Box 12, Pueblo, Colo. 
P.S. We sold our certificates in ten days 


among our friends. 
(M. M. W.) 


We Send the Certificates Free 


REMEMBER You are under no obligation, or do not enter into any 


contract to order a library. Less than I per cent of 
those who endeavor to secure a library by our method are unsuccessful. 








Address for Circulars and Certificates 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


5° Bromfield Street 
Boston 


63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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The Robin’s Song 

(Recitation for three children) 

Chee-ro, chee-ree ! 

Just look up and see 
What a burry of work in the old maple tree!’ 
Such weaving and trimming and doing our best, 
To build up‘a cosy and neat little nest. 
Excuse me, I pray, if I stop for a song; 


It rests us and cheers us and helps us along : 
Chee-ro, chee ree! chee-ro, chee-ree! 


Chee-ro, chee-ree ! 
You never did see 
Such a beautiful sight in the old maple tree. 
Five dainty blue eggs in the snug little nest, 
The dear Mrs. Robin has hid ’neath her breast. 
And while she remains close at home all the day, 
I sing her my sweetest to brighten the way : 
Chee-ro, chee-ree! chee-ro, chee-ree! 


Chee-ro, chee-ree ! 
So busy are we 
In the dear little home in the old maple tree. 
No time now for gossiping words to be said, 
With five little hungering mouths to be fed, 
Besides all the lessons, these bright sunny days, 
In flying and singing and sweet robin ways: 
Chee-ro, chee-ree! chee-ro, chee-ree! 
—Ada Simpson Sherwood 





The Dog that Went to School 


Nero was a large Newfoundland dog. He belonged toa 
boy who lived in a small village in Maine. Nero was very 
fond of his young master. When the spring term of school 
began Nero always went with Gilbert to the schoolhouse 
door. He would then lie down on the steps or on the 
grass in the yard, and wait patiently for school to close 
at noon. - He was nice and good-natured, and when the 
children came out to play at recess he would get up and 
join in their frolics, and he seemed to enjoy it all as much as 
any of them. It was pleasant to lie and sleep out in the 
soft grass in the shade of the apple trees, through the 
spring, and even through the first weeks of autumn. But 
when chilly winds began to blow, and the frost had withered 
the leaves, Nero found it rather cold work to wait at the 
schoolhouse hour after hour. 

He bore it well, however, until there came a blustering 
day when the snow fell steadily. That day, about ten o’clock, 
Nero pushed open the entry door, which was slightly ajar, 
walked in and scratched gently at the inner door. ‘The 
teacher heard the sound and opened the door to see what 
made it. Nero wagged his tail, shivering, and gave a 
pleading whine, as if he would like to say, “ Please let me 
cothe in and get warm.” 

““Yes, you mnay, if you will be a good dog,” the teacher 
answered. 

Nero walked in past her and lay down near the big stove, 
giving a deep sigh of content. 

After that day, Nero always came in with the scholars 
when the bell rang, and took his place by the stove in a 
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serious and dignified manner that might well have been 
copied by many of the pupils. 

One morning in April, as Nero lay sunning himself on the 
piazza, he noticed the school children passing with their 
books and slates. He sprang up, ran into the house, sniffing 
and whining at Gilbert’s coat and cap that still hung in the 
hall. 

Then as if he had a sudden wild idea that he might find 
Gilbert at the schoolhouse, he bounded off down the street 
as fast as he could. 

The same teacher was again teaching there, and she 
warmly welcomed Nero when he scratched as usual at. the 
door. Hecamein. Gilbert was not there. But Nero had, 
it seemed, made up his mind to be a regular attendant at 
school. He came every day, rain or shine. He soon knew 
the meaning of the bells, and when the children rose to 
march out at recess, he, too, was up in a moment and stood 
waving his plumy tail until the last one had passed out. 
Then he rushed out after them, like a fun-loving schoolboy. 

For years Nero came to school. When he grew old and 
feeble, he would lie on the piazza and wistfully gaze after 
the children as they passed. 

The boys and girls of that school have never forgotten 
their good and noble schoolmate. They often speak of 
Nero, “ the dog that went to school.” 

— Boston Herald 





Leaf-cutting Bees 


Perhaps some of my readers may have noticed on their 
rose-bushes a number of leaves in which neat round or 
oblong holes were cut. This is the work of the leaf-cutting 
bee, a-pretty little insect looking much like the common 
honey bee, but with stout orange-red legs and metallic-green 
reflections about the head. Although the mutilated leaves 
are all too common, the nest for which they are sacrificed 
is seldom seen: for this little bee is a carpenter as well as a 
leaf-cutter, and hides her home away deep in the heart of 
some old post or board. The hole is much like that of her 
busy relative, the carpenter bee, but smaller, and instead of 
forming a tunnel at right angles to the entrance, penetrates 
directly into the wood. 

When the hole is drilled to her satisfaction, our. little 
friend stops carpenter work, and flying to the nearest rose- 
bush, selects a tender, perfect leaf. From this she cuts 
oblong pieces, which are carried to the nest and formed into 
a thimble-shaped tube at its bottom. This tube is next 
filled with pollen and honey, on which a tiny egg is placed. 
Another trip is taken to the rose-bush, and this time per- 
fectly circular pieces a trifle larger than the diameter of the 
tube are cut. These the little worker forces into the upper 
end of the tube, forming a tightly-fitting stopper. These 
operations are repeated until the hole is filled with tubes, 
one above another. The lowest eggs are hatched first, and 
each young bee waits for. the one beyond to go forth, in the 
same manner as the young of the large carpenter bee. 

—A. Hyatt Verrill 
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NOTES 


—The Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion advocates a plan under which the 
state would provide the entire expense of 
educating children under 14 years-whose 
parents are too poor to keep them in 
school. 


—Count Toistoi’s son, in order to aid in 
the education of the Russian masses, has 
caused to be opened throughout Russia, 
with headquarters in St. Petersburg, 
stores to supply the schools of the poor 
people with books at the cost of manufact- 
ure: He hopes thus to furnish the igno- 
rant with the first rudiments of an educa- 
tion. . 


—The Board of Education of Paterson, 
N. J., decided on December 30, by a unani- 
mous vote, that after the first of July next, 
the board will not employ male teachers 
over sixty-five years of age, nor female 
teachers over sixty. The appointments of 
all the teachers above those ages now 
holding position will therefore expire on 
that date. 


—The Macmillan Company have just 
published a volume entitled ‘‘ The New 
York Public School,” by A. Emerson 
Palmer, who is Secretary of the New 
York Board of Education. All the profits 
from the sale of the book will be con- 
tributed to the Public School Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund. 


—The Century published in its April 
issue the first of two articles by Anita 
Newcomb McGee, M.D., on ‘* The Ameri- 
can Nurses in Japan,” the record of a 
unique personal experience and of an inter- 
national episode. At the head of a band of 
American Red Cross nurses, Dr. McGee 
worked for six months last year in the 
hospitals of Japan, services recognized by 
the Mikado and honored by the entire 
nation. 


—A new series which, when completed, 
will give a good history of America’s sec- 
tional struggle, is the ‘‘American Crisis 
Biographies,” edited by Ellis Paxson Ober- 
holtzer, Ph.D., whe has had the advice of 
Prof. John B. McMaster, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The first volume in the 
series (published by George W. Jacobs 
Company) is ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln,” by the 
editor. The books will -be small 12mos. 
Each will have a frontispiece portrait and 
will be bound in cloth. Each, $1.00. 


—Superintendent Martindale’s plan of 
abolishing the eighth grade in the grammar 
schools of Detroit, Mich., has been partially 
adopted by the School Board. During the 
next term the pupils beginning eighth 
grade work in three of the city’s schools 
will be moved to the high school. If this 
work is satisfactory the plan will be ex- 
tended to all the schools. 








“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 











Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


x ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Bronmrnfieida Street, Boston. 
The salary your qualifications deserve is incre1sed by an agency registration. 


FISHER ’ctrts ACENCY 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 

LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 

An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


* fills Positions every week in 
the year some of which you 
would like, 


Manual Trainéag, $600, Traveling Companions, mm, Principa's, $1200, Assistants, $890, Languages. $1000, Physical 
Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Primary, $450, Mu ic, $600, G ve nesses, $5.0, Drawing, $600, Domestic Science, $700, 
Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, Supervisors $1200, FE ocution, $600. 

AH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Agencies are largely responsible for the incre1se in salaries the last few years. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after our DRILL COURSE by mail. It prepares for Uniform, County, 
OCitv, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for teachers’ certificates, kindergar'en, home study. 
50.000 Students. NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broaden: your opportunities to rise. 


meee EDUGATORS’ EXCHANGE 2. 


Persevering | 101 Tremont Street .C. A. Bidg. Long Established 
; Boston, Mass. “beruaae Nie. 






































Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidats. 





i8 & small state but it has some good schrols and this agency not infre- 
ARE quently calls 7 it for teachers. On January 13, 1903, for instance, 
pt 138 LAWAI Umbrecht of the Wilmington high schoo) was summoned by telegram to be- 
in work imme ‘iately in Yonkers, where she still is. On February 27, 1905, Superintendent 
nedict of Utica called us up by long distance telephone to ask more particulars about 
Mr. Percival Norris, a teacher in the same school whom we had recommended, went down 
there to see him at work, and secured him for Utica, where he is now at work. Tnoat two 
teachers from the same school should be years or so shows how wide is the agency 
brought to New York cities within two range of vision. A superintendent who 
came in for three teachers not long ago said he had been relying on teachers he happened 
to meet or hear abont. The six teachers we recommended for the three places were at that 
moment teaching in tour different states, and he admitted that he would have saved much 
time and had much better selection had he come to us before. An ageoee established as 
long as ours knows men all over the My and can depend on their NEW YORK 
recommendations, whether they live in Oklahoma or in Delaware ~- in 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - - ©. W. BARDEEN, SYR40CUSE, N. Y. 
Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 


It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cesar.”’' Register Now! 
THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 














4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago o Seventh =, Portiand. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Century Bid, 5; Minneapolis, 518 Parrott Bid, e San Francisco. 
1505 Penn. Ave. -» Washington. 533 Cooper Bui. , Denver. $25 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 


313 Rookery Bide, ‘pokane. 
Agencies are daily helping c thers; they will help you. 


ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE % “t20°e: 


120 Boylston St. 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 


Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “*nctcY cmoxco*™ 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. Membership 
_£00d until close of season of 1905-6. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 


This is an age of specialists — it's an agency's business to place teachers 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash nes Chicago, Ill. ©. J. Albert, Manager 
Wi gency. eges, s, Seco hools an 
TWENTIETH YEAR pas Paste’ hools fn all — of dn sti oiled ai ~ oe od vor 1 _T 


























WANTED _.. TEACH ERS AND PRINCIPALS 
for Texas Schools. Address 
CHAS. H, SLHROEDER, - Warda, Texas 





( Continued on Page 249) 
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Editor’s Page 


Robins in the tree-top, 
Blossoms in the grass, 
Green things a-growing 
Everywhere you pass; 
Sudden little breezes, 
Showers of silver dew, 
Black bough and bent twig 
Budding out anew. 
— Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


Now we are certain the Spring Maiden is here, since she 

has filled the earth with opening verdure and blossom- 
beauty. Summer stands ready to accept from her the 
magic wand that has wrought this miracle for us. Apple- 
blossom time ought to have a festival all its own in which 
everybody should drop care and worship the Hand that gave 
the tints and fragrance of these wonderful blooms. Surely, 
with a grateful bow to every other blossom, the world holds 
nothing like these. What can teachers do to fill the 
memory and the hearts of the children with the apple- 
blossom /ee/ing, that when they grow old they may recall 
youth, hope, and childhood joy as each year unfolds this 
special beauty. To imagine a spring without these match- 
less blooms reveals to us their supreme place in the spring 
glory. 
The little undercurrent of worry over the coming examin- 
ations, promotions, and all the last things that come at the 
close of the year, must flow on, I suppose, but the less atten- 
tion and power it has to prevent the spring enjoyment, the 
better. No miracles will be accomplished with the scholar- 
ship or the reconstruction of the doubtful ones, as late in 
the year as May. The die was cast long since, and the bril- 
liant ones will be brilliant still, and the drab-ones will be 
drab still so long as you are all together. Why not accept 
that thought and be just as companionable and happy together 
for the remaining weeks as you possibly can be? Let Nature 
be the peacemaker and bind up all the little wounds of the 
year and smooth away the inevitable discords that come to 
the best managed schools. Nature has ever the Gilead balm 
for those who will go fully half way to meet her. 





Stories 


belong to Bird Day festivities, but don’t, teachers, tell 
that legend that has found its way into books and schools, 
of “How the robin got its red breast.” Is it wise to 
teach children to think of the greatest Tragedy the world 
has ever known every time they see the red breast of 
the heartsome little robin? And does it not tend to irrever- 
ence to associate sacred things with common story telling? 
Will teachers ever, ever, ever lose their passion for account- 
ing for everything in Nature by the use of senseless legends 
that some morbid somebody once dreamed out and which have 
gathered to themselves unwholesome accretions as they come 
down the years? 


Bird Drawings 


When you want to draw birds don’t forget the pages 
of Blackboard drawings in the Spring and Summer months 
of Primary Epucation last year. Descriptions for coloring 
accompanied every one. Birds are always alike, Never 
forget, in- Bird Study, how cheap and how valuable are the 
printed colored birds to be obtained of the Perry Pictures 
Company, and how much the children may get from them. 
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Editor’s Address 
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Bird Day 
The Throstle 
“ Summer is coming, Summer is coming, 
I know it, I know it, I know it. 


Light again, leaf again, life again, love again,” 
Yes, my wild little Poet. 


Sing the new year in under the blue, 
Last year you sang it as gladly, 
“ New, new, new, new!” Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly? 


“ Love again, song again, nest again, young again,” 
Never a prophet so crazy! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


“ Here again, here, here, here, happy year! ”’ 
O warble unchidden, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden.—A//red Tennyson 
Were ever lines put together that told the spring bird 

story like this? If Tennyson had written nothing but 
this he would hold a Tennyson place in our hearts. If 
teachers would read this over and over aloud and give them- 
selves up to the lilt of bird joy in it, it would give enough 
enthusiasm for Bird Day. Such joy, such a ring of bird 
gladness in every line! The most matter-of-fact soul must 
leap to meet the “ light again, love again ” of the “ wild little 
Poet.” 





The Days We Celebrate 


isa pamphlet book of suggestions for special occasions. 
Price, 25 cents. T.S. Dennison, Publishers, Chicago. 





European Primer for the Penntless 


Miss Lucy Wilder Morris has sent out this little book for 
people who go abroad and have to count their pennies. It 
tells where, and how, and when, to do things, and what the 
cost should be. Address 929 Lumber Exchange, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Price, 50 cents. 





Our Birds and Their Nestlings 


Many bird writers have done well, but this little book 
walks right into the heart and takes possession. It is the 
home-side, the nest-side of bird life. The engraving on 
page 226 is from this gem of a book. Price, 60 cents. 
American Book Company, New York City. 


Nature Study Review 


A new nature study magazine, and the only one of this 
character that has appeared. Twenty centsacopy. Address 
Nature Study Review, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 





The Editor Magazine 


Teachers with literary ambitions will find a little magazine 
called Zhe Editor to be of great service. Full of helps for 
those who are beginning to write for publication. Address 
The Editor Publishing Company, Deposit, N. Y. Ten cents 
a copy. 





A Correction 


The poem “ Pussy Willow ” in the March number of this paper should 
have been credited to the author, Elizabeth Foulke, in place of Helen 
M. McDougal. It appeared originally in Miss Foulke’s book, “ Braided 
Straws,” published by Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
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—The Board of Education of St. Louis, 
through the Superintendent of Schools, 
instructed the principals to conduct the 
semi-annual graduation exercises in a 
simple and inexpensive way and to avoid 
any extravagance which might lead to an 
odious discrimination between poor and 
rich children. The sending of presents 
and flowers to the schools has been pro- 
hibited. 


—A ‘‘ Peoples’ Forum ” has been started 
in New Rochelle. It is in reality the ly- 
ceum or lecture association that was such 
a popular feature years ago in most of the 
villages of the Northern states. It has 
attracted great attention because of its 
eminent speakers it has secured. Presi- 
dents Woodrow, Wilson, Schurman, and 
Smith, Superintendent Maxwell and Booker 
Washington. Attention is called to this 
mode of popular education in order to urge 
every school supervisor to follow a simi- 
lar plan. 


—The managers of the Chicago public 
library, one of the finest libraries in the 
country, are doing all in their power to 
teach and encourage the pupils in the pub- 
lic schools to make use of the books. In 
addition to sixty-nine delivery stations in 
djfferent parts of the city the library main- 
tains in various sections of the city one 
branch library and six branch reading 
rooms. Each of these branches has a col- 
lection of several thousand volumes and all 
the current periodicals. The rooms are 
open from noon until nine o’clock and the 
schools in the vicinity are urged to make 
use of them. The library issues cards to 
teachers allowing them to draw six books 
at a time, and principals may make requisi- 
tions for large numbers of books to be 
used in the school-room. The reference 
department, too, he»ps and encourages pu- 
pils to come to the library... The attend- 
ants are instructed to give all possible 
assistance in helping children look up 
topics for essays and debates, and in 
teaching the use of indexes and catalogs. 


SUMMER KINDERGARTEN SOHOOL 


Miss Page, whose advertisement appears 
in this issue, has been engaged for many 
years in training kindergartners, and her 
work is well known in widely scattered 
localities where her graduates are em- 
ployed. This new branch of teaching has 
been suggested by applications from those 
who wish to supplement their training as 
kindergartners or grade teachers with post- 
graduate work. The need of strengthen- 
ing the kindergarten and bringing the 
grade school into closer connection with it, 
is becoming more and more apparent,.and 
this seems to be the object of Miss Page’s 
hew course. Danvers is a desirable sum- 
mer resort where good board can be ob- 
tained at very reasonable rates. It is very 
near and closely connected by steam and 
electric cars with the most beautiful places 
on the north shore. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 247) 


Don't let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 


The Educational Register * ===" 


C. PARK PRESSEY, Manager Boston Office, 50 BROMFIELD STREET 


The right teacher in the right position brings the high: st success for toth teacher and school ; the services of an 
agen y prove mutual y beneficial. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORN PEACHERS” AGENCY 


t., New Yor 








Is a high-grade teachers’ agency. 
It is always in need of good 








Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 





Employ an agency to act as your business mano ger. 





TEACHERS 


yo! 


Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal with School 

Officials direct; our terms are r ble; bership fee not neces- 

tary. Now is the time to enroll. Write to-day for new Manual. 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





V- 


BUREAU 








GQ) 
It pays — to pay — to get— more pay. Register Now! 


POSITIONS FOR TEAGHERS ' ANY PART oF THE UNITED states 


East, West, North, South 
Early registration means goo. positions. Advice to students about schools and colleges. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS BURZTAD 
Gc. E. POPLE, Manager 279 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time, 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 











TEACHERS’ 
ya Ci Sn, i Ome 


AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


1302 








Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to.doy. 


" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 
Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


8i CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 


Have you ever regis ered with an agency? It pays. 


1 | Teachers wanted for good positions in 
TEACHERS” AGENCY "w'arerggaat 


W. X. CRIDER ho Pa oe: ROME, NEW YORK 


1. Admits to membership only the better clase of teachers — registra- 
tion fee returned to others at once. ; 

2. Returns fee if its services are not satisfactory. 

3. Makes specialty of placing teachers in Middle States, and in the 
West. Largest salaries paid there. 

4. Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 

5. Has had phenomenal success in placing its members during the 





Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
— schools, and families. 








HARLAN P. PRENCH, Proprietor. 


ROM 


Minneapoli 
Teachers . 


A g C@NCyY. «. « Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


An agency registration increises your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


a AGIFI Mi Of position. Competent teachers wanted. W te for 1908 car Book ad 
Southern Educational Review Teachers’ Agency 


registration blank. B.W. Brintnall, Mgr., 523 N.Y. Bik., Seattle, Was). 
Do it Now! 
“. is the only general teachers’ agency in the South that has fifteen states for its territory. 


























Do it Now! 
Last year it h many more Calls for teachers from each state than it had teachers regis- 
tered. It thus has the advantages of state and general agencies. It recommends teachers 
and graduates for every line of instruction in the public school system and the higher institu 
tions. Its orders come directly from superintendents, principals, presidents, and boards. Reg- 
ister at once if you desire the best positions. Circulars and blanks sent on request. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


THE PUPILS’ PRACTICE TABLETS 


In Augsburg’s Drawing Double the efficiency of the Drawing Lesson by Saving Time in Prepa- 
ration, in Passing Material, in Arranging Models. Pupils are shown exactly what to do and how to 
do it. A trial in one grade will convince you. 

















EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Boston - New York - C*icago 
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The Little Pig's House 


Janiz D. Hopart 


There was once a little pig who wanted to get a house to 
live in. He looked at a great many, but some were too 
small and others were too large, and he could not find any 
that pleased him. So he went to the carpenter and said: 
“ Wee-wee, Mr. Carpenter, will you please build me a hice 
house to live in, one that will be just right and will suit me?” 
And the carpenter said: “If you find me some smooth, 
strong boards I will build you a house.” 

So the little pig ran as fast as he could to the saw mill, 
and said to the sawyer: ‘“'Wee-wee, Mr. Sawyer, will you 
please give me some smooth, strong boards to take to the 
carpenter, that he may build me a nice house to live in?” 
The sawyer said: “If you get me some logs to saw, I will.” 

So the little pig ran very fast to the wood-cutter and said : 
‘“‘Wee-wee, Mr. Wood-cutter, will you please cut me some 
logs to take to the sawyer, to make some smooth, strong 
boards, to take to the carpenter that he may build me a nice 
house tolive in?’ The wood-cutter said: “If you will get 
me an ax I will.” 

So the little pig ran as fast as he could to a big store 
where they sold axes. He said to the store-keeper: “ Wee- 
wee, Mr. Store-keeper, will you please give me a sharp ax to 
take to the wood-cutter that he may cut me some logs to 
take to the sawyer, to make smooth, strong boards to take to 
the carpenter, who will build me a nice house to live in?’’ 
Phe store-keeper said: “I will if you pay mea silver dollar.” 

Then the little pig felt very sad, for he did not know 
where to get any money. 

Pretty soon he saw a little old woman coming along, and 
in her hand she held a bright silver dollar. The little pig ran 
to her and said: “ Wee-wee, little woman, will you please 


give me that dollar to buy a sharp ax, to take to the wood- - 


cutter to cut me some logs, to take to the sawyer to make 
smooth, strong boards, to take to the carpenter to build me 
a nice house to live in?” 

The little old woman said : 

“ Dear me, little Pig, I feel very sorry for you because you 
have no house, and I will give you the dollar if that will help 
you. Perhaps you can pay me back some day.” 

Then the little pig was happy indeed, and he thanked the 
little woman with all his heart. He ran quickly to the store 
and bought the ax, which he took to the wood-cutter who 
cut him some logs, which he took to the sawyer who made 
him some boards, which he took to the carpenter. And the 
carpenter built him a nice cosy house, which just suited the 
little pig, and in which he lived happily many years. 


The Ten Birds 


(A finger play) 
First is a bobolink, just hear him sing ! 
Second, a blackbird, with a red wing. 
Third is a bluejay—what a fine crest ! 
Fourth is an oriole, high hangs his nest. 
Fifth is a house wren, tiny and dear ; 
Sixth is a robin, “‘ Cheerily cheer!” 
Seventh, a woodpecker, ‘“‘ Rap-a-tap, tap!” 
Eighth is an owl in his all-day-long nap. 
Ninth is a cardinal, rose-red his coat ; 
Tenth is a mocking-bird, hear his gay note ! 
Fly away, birdies, each to your nest ; 
Daylight is gone, and the night is for rest. 

—Mrs. Charles Norman 





In the Pine Tree 
(A recitation) 


High in the pine tree 

A young turtle dove, 
Built a little nest 

To please his little love. 


In the dark shady branches 
Of the high pine tree 


_ 
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How happy were the doves 
In their little nursery. 


The young turtle doves . 

Never quarreled in their nest, 
They loved each other dearly, 

But they loved their mother best. 


** Coo,” said the little doves, - 
And ‘*Coo,” said she ; 
They all lived so happy 
In the dark pine tree.—Sel. 





That Sly Little Girl 


NELLIE R. CAMERON 


“ Who,” said the blackbird, “ while I was away, 


Scattered those crumbs for my dinner to-day ?”’ 


« Who,” said the bluebird, “last night, do you think, 


Gave me that basin of water to drink ?” 


“‘ Who,” said the linnet,”” shouted out ‘scat! ’ 


And frightened away that terrible cat?” 


“Who,” said the robin, “ now, I didn’t see, 


Hung up these strings for my nest in the tree?” 


And the little white owl in the tree-top, too, 
Sleepily murmured, “ Who! who! who!” 


Then a little girl who had heard the birds, 
Smiled—but she never answered a word ! 


Guess? 


There’s a queer little house— 
And it sits in the sun ; 

When the good mother calls 
The children all run ; 

While under her roof 
It is cosy and warm, 

Tho’ the cold winds may whistle 
And bluster and storm. 


In the daytime that queer 
Little house moves away ; 
And the children run after 
So happy and gay. 
But it comes back at night, 
And the children are fed 
And tucked up to sleep 
In their warm, cozy bed. 


This queer little house 
Has no windows or doors ; 
The roof has no chimneys, 
The rooms have no floors ; 
No fireplaces, chimneys, 
Nor stoves can you see, 
Yet the children are cosy 
And warm as can be.—Se/. 


(Ans. Hen and chickens.) 


At the Bird College 


The birds all met on a tall maple-tree, 
On the uppermost branch, to confer a degree. 


To one of their number this honor they gave 
Because he was cheery and happy and brave. 


The degree was conferred by the president crow, 
All dressed in the neatest.of black, as you know. 


So now that proud member, which often you'll see, 
Is known by the title of Chicka, D.D. !—Se/, 
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destroys germs. Tooth de 
used by a minute rticle 
food and bacteria 


information, concisely written. Address 
DENTACURA COMPANY 
122 Alling Street, Newark, N. Ju Uv. 8. A. 


PLAYS ee Se 
Used in a Thousand Schools 
Are YOU Using It? 


The Western Fournal of Education says edi- 
torially :— 


“ Home Geography for Primary Grades” by 
Harold W. Fairbanks, published by the Edu- 
cational Publishing Company, should take the 
place of the majority of primary geographies 
now issued. Why school boards will persist 
in having a child study a primary geography 
for two years, then take up an advanced geog- 
raphy that covers the same subjects exactly in 
the samme way, only a little more so, is hard to 
understand. The introduction of such books 
as Fairbanks’ in primary grades and of science 
works in upper grades will knock most of the 
text-books on geography to pulp. 











Fully Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents 





SELF INSTRUCTION 


Art Hand=-Books 


Edited by Susan N. CarTEr, Cooper 
Union, N. Y. . 


= 


Sketching from Nature. 


iS) 


Landscape Painting. 
Flower Painting. 

Figure Drawing. 
Water-Color Painting. 

The Human Figure. _ 
Sketching in Water-Colors. 


Drawing in Black and White, 
Charcoal, Crayon, Pencil, 
Pen and Ink. 


Composition in Pictures. 
Part I. Composition of Form. 
Part II. Light and Shade. 

Price, 15 Cents Each 
saeniiies ond prinaighns thay lay down are safe and 
t ” 


practical guides to the student. 
—N. £. Fournal of Education. 
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Educational Publishing Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








—The legislature of Texas has offered to 
appropriate five hundred dollars for manual 
training in any city that will itself provide 
a like amount. 


—About two hundred Philadelphia teach- 
ers had two days’ pay deducted from their 
January salary, because they failed to 
attend school on the 25th and 26th of the 
month. They were prevented on account 
of a severe snow storm which tied up the 
trolley service. The deduction is regarded 
as unjust and an effort is being made to 
have the amount refunded. 


A carefully selected list of geographical 
material made by professional men (not 
simply by good engravers), is now recog- 
nized as the best equipment in this subject- 
for the school-room. The new Peerless 
Series of Continental Maps and of the 
State of Massachusetts, recently published 
by The Scarborough Company of Boston, 
are distinctive, in that they have been pro- 
fessionally edited before publication. This 
firm, while comparatively new in the 
school world, are making rapid strides to 
the front in the originality of their material 
and methods. Any teacher will be amply 
rewarded by visiting their show_room at 
144 Essex Street. 


—To help the army of children of for- 
eign birth in New York City, who are now 
studying in classes far below the grade 
warranted by their ages, a longer school 
day is advocated by the committee of com- 
missioners, of the Board of Education and 
of associate city superintendents, which 
has for the last three months been consid- 
ering Commissioner Abraham Sterns’s plan 
for reducing the day in the first year of the 
elementary schools to three and one-half 
hours throughout the city. The longer 
school day is particularly needed by the 
thousands of children of foreign-born 
parentage who hear little or no English in 
their homes, in order that they may the 
better learn to speak, read, and write the 
English language. 





WHITE OOUNTERPANES IN SLEEP- 
ING CARS 

F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, is in receipt of a letter from the 
Surgeon General of the United States, in 
which it is stated that the National Health 
Department is watching with interest the 
results of the experiment which the St. 
Paul Road is making with white spreads 
for sleeping car berths. 

During the summer of 1904, the St. Paul 
Road made arrangements to cover all of 
its sleeping car berths with white spreads. 
The latter are long enough to admit of 
their being felded over the blankets, com- 
pletely covering them. The spreads are 
washed after cach run, and this is said to 
minimize the danger of infection. 

—Chicago Record Herald. 
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| REDUCED 


If you are too stout write for 
my booklet which gives the true 
A | secret of how to reduce your 
}— y a ht 
yf RMLESS. PURIFI 

-- THE BLOOD gives TEs 
Clear Skin and Good Figure. No nauseating drugs, po starving, no 
urging or tiresome exercise. Endorsed by Leading Ph: Ik 
ustrated Book telling all about it sent in plain sealed letter, 
Write to-day, Mrs, A. L, Stockham, 19 F Park Row, New York 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
inzcan be made ona 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., S30 Sstes gn 
LONG LIVE THE LEAD PENCIL 


T a recent educational gathering a gentle- 
A man took a lead pencil from his pocket 
and showing it to the Dixon representa- 
tive said, “ Here is a pencil that I have had 
for 25 years.” Just think of it, that man had 
carried a lead pencil in his pocket for 25 years. 
But when it was explained that it was a Dixon 
Pencil, the reason was apparent, He said 
he was afraid that he might not get another 
that was quite as good, Our representative 
assured him that the Dixon Company were 
making them even better than they did 25 
years ago. 
We will be glad to show to any teachers . 
that will send us 16c. in stamps that the 
DIXON AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


now lead the world. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


PRIMAR School 


Leaflets 


82 Pages and cover, 54x7inches. I)lusetrated, 
Special price to readers of Primary Epuca- 
TION. By mail, the 5 volumes, only 20 cents. 

















Volumel. The Sun, Phaeton, The Snow.—Our Flag, 
The | Washington, The Man Washington, Juan of 
Arc.— Winds.—Spring.—Pussy Willow n, Daude- 
lion, Little Brown seed.—Little Dandelion, W: at the 
Flowers Wished, The Violet, Anemone.—The Frog, 
Snail, Uray fish.—September Aster, Goldenrod.—Milk- 
weed, Thistle, Ants, Uc ober.—The Mayflower. New 
Land, Fruit, Thack giving Squirrel. he Madonna, 
The Stars and the Ohild, The Christmas Story. 

Volume 2. The Snowflake Fairies, The Snow, A 
Trip to Cloudland, The Star.—Abraham Linucoln.— 
The Little Hiawatha.—Hiawatha’s Canoe, The Cary 
Tree.—More About the Cary Tree, The Young Soldier 
Take Care, Tue Drum mer-Boy’s Burial, The Red and 
White Roses.—Story of Little Caterpillar, Caterpiilar 
and Robin Redbreast, Sleepy Little Caterpillar Little 
Butterfly.—The Ants and the Grasshopper, The Pea 
Blossom.— The Three Bears. The Pea Blossom con- 
cluded.—The Lion and the Mouse, Why Culpmunks 
Have Stripes.—The Christmas Bells. 

Volume 21-2. Little Red Riding-Hood and picture. 
—Little Cedric, adapted from In S:oryland (illus- 
trated).—King AZolus and the Bag of Winds.—The 
Easter Have.—A Little Morning-Giory Seed.—Clytie 
(illustrated): The First Dandelion. 

Volume3. The Seedlings, Thistie Song, Goldenrod, 
The Apple Tree, The Milkweed. —Going Away, Little 
Jack Frost, The Grapes, The Anxious Leaf.—What 
the Squirrel Said, The Flowers’ Sleep, The Pampkin, 
How Patiy Gave Thank .—What the Christmas Tree 
Said. The Stars, The Birds’ Chri-tmas.—The New 
Year, Ths Snowflakes, In Eskimo-Land.—Old Abe, 
The Snow Man. March. Spring and Her Helpers, A 
Windy Story.—The Easter Lily. Tree Talk.—The Vio- 
let, e Thirti th of May.—The Bees, The Dande- 
lion’s Birthday. 

Volume 4. Guatrupede. Called Fourpaws. It isa 
gem. It was edited by Nellie Walton Ford, author 
of “ Nature’s Byways.” It treats, the Cat, Squirrel 
the Fox, Lamb, Bear, Deer, Rabbit, Cow, Horse, Dog’ 


WILLIAS1G. SMITH & COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


CLARK'S TOURS Fi rope 


The Standard 
° xcelience 

Programmes now ready for a series cf attrac- 
tive and comprehensive spring and summer tours. 
ALL EXPENSES, $245 to $800, according to 
length of tour. In sending for programmes please 
mention approximate date preferred. 


Independent Steamship Tickets All Lines 
W. H. EAVES, New England Agent 














200 Washington Street, Boston—opp. Ames Bldg, 
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Little Plays for the Children IX 
Ceres and Proserpina 


Auice E. ALLEN 
(All rights reserved) 


HE story of Ceres and Proserpina is too well-known 
to require re-telling here. After the children are 
familiar with it they may play as follows — using 
their own conversation in place of the given dialogue 

where so desired. ; 
Directions 

Play that the front of the room is the field where Proserpina picks 
flowers. Play that the back of the room is King Pluto’s underground 
home. On one of the desks put a little feast of fruit all ready for Proser- 
pina. Some of the seats near the front of the room may be the cottages 
and farm-houses where Ceres asks for her lost child. When she knocks 
on these desks the little boys and girls who sit in the seats may come to 
the door and answer her. One of the front seats is a tall oak. The 
little girl who sits there is a Dryad. Another seat is a beautiful fountain. 


” The little girl who sits there is a Naiad. Some little boys must be the 


men who come to Ceres and beg for grain. Four others may be King 
Pluto’s prancing horses and draw his chariot. A four wheeled cart 
makes a fine chariot. Some little boy must play he is King Pluto and 
another must be Mercury. There must be a little girl to be Proserpina 
and another to be Ceres. Proserpina may wear flowers in her hair. 
Ceres may wear a long, dark cape. 

Proserpina (gathers flowers and talks to them) Daisies 
and buttercups, aren’t you glad to live.in this big, bright 
world? 1 am—O, so glad. And we must help make 
things bright and glad for everybody you know — you and I. 


(Rumble of wheels is heard outside.) 


Hark, what’s that? 
(She shades her eyes and stands watching. Pluto’s chariot, drawn by 


+ four horses, dashes into the field. In the chariot rides Pluto.) 


Pluto (driving) Go on, Firefly. Get up, Starlight. 
Whoa, there. Whoa, Starlight. Whoa. 

(Horses came to a standstill beside Proserpina. ) 

Pluto (leaning from chariot) What is your name, little 
girl? ° 

Proserpina  Proserpina, sir. 

Pluto Are you the daughter of Ceres? 

Proserpina Yes, sir. 

Pluto Where is your mother, child? 

Proserpina She is at work in the harvest fields. Do you 
want her, sir? 

Pluto want you. R 

(He reaches down, and, in spite of her cries: and struggles, he pulls 
Proserpina into the chariot, takes the reins, and drives off.) 

Proserpina (screaming) Please let me go. O please, 
sir. I can’t go with you. My mother wants me. Please 
let me go. 

Pluto 1am King Pluto. I will take you to a beautiful 


‘land far away. You shall have bright gems to wear. You 


shall have rich fruits. 

Proserpina (sobbing) O, O, don’t take me away. 
Please sir, please let me go back. 1 don’t want your gems 
nor your fruits. I want mother. O mother, mother! 

(The chariot comes to a stop in Pluto’s home. Proserpina, still 
sobbing and begging to go back, is lifted out by Pluto. She is taken to 
a table spread with fruit. ) 

Pluto (giving her fruit) Tere, child, eat this delicious 
fruit. 

Proserpina (pushing itaway) 1 will never eat here. I 
will never taste food even if you keep me forever. O my 
mother! My mother! 

(While Pluto and Proserpina are in Pluto’s home, Ceres comes into 
the field where Proserpina was. ) 

Ceres (looking here and there) 1 heard her scream —I 
know it was Proserpina. Where are you, dear? It is your 
mother who looks for you. Where are you? (She calls.) 
Proserpina! Proserpina! (She Astens.) Can she be lost 
— my own little daughter? I will search for her. 

Ceres (as she comes to the home of the Dryad). Tell me, 
kind little Dryad, did Proserpina go this way? 

Dryad Some time ago, I saw her at play there in the 
field. But I have not seen her since. Do not weep, Ceres, 
she is somewhere near playing with the flowers she loves so. 

Ceres (wiping her eyes) My heart is heavy with fear. 
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Some harm has come to my child. O Proserpina, my own 
little girl ! 

(She goes on. She knocks at cottage and farmhouse door. She asks 
always, “ Have you seen ina?” The answer is always, “ No.” 
At last she comes to the Naiad of the fountain.) - 

Naiad Dear Ceres, what troubles you? ° 

Ceres (weeping) Proserpina is lost. Never more in the 
fields will we see her dear face. Never more will we hear 
her sweet voice. She is lost. My heart is broken. 

Naiad (as Mercury runs in) Look, look, Ceres. Here 
is Mercury. 

Mercury (coming up breathless) 1 have word for you, 
Ceres, from Apollo. 

Ceres (taking hold of his arm) Proserpina? 

Mercury Yes, Proserpina. She is with Pluto. While 
she played in the field, he came and carried her in his 
chariot to his underground home. 

Ceres (moaning and crying) My child, my own little 
Proserpina! She loves the flowers and the sunshine and the 
birds. She will die in Pluto’s dark home. Listen to me, 
Mercury. Not a flower shall bloom, not a stalk of grain 
shall grow, not a blade of grass shall show itself until 
Proserpina is brought back to me. Go, give Apollo my 
message. 


(Mercury runs away. Ceres wanders up and down. Her face is 
hidden in her hands. She sobs and cries. Men from the farms come 
to her.) 

One Ceres, have mercy on us. 

Another Itis harvest time. Yet our fields our bare. 

Another There is no wheat — no corn. 

Another Our children are starving. 

All Have mercy, Ceres. “ 

Ceres (looking up) It ever again grass and flowers carpet 
the fields they must spring to life under the feet of Proser- 
pina when she comes back to me. 

(Men go sadly away. -Ceres throws herself on the ground. Mercury 
is seen running toward Pluto’s home.) 

Pluto (coming to meet Mercury) What is your message, 
Mercury ? 

Mercury 1 come from the great god, Apollo. The 
earth above you mourns for Proserpina. There is no bud 
to bloom, there is no blade of grass in all the fields. In all 
the world there is no golden harvest. Men, women, and 
children starve. Ceres weeps for Proserpina. She will not 
be comforted. Apollo, therefore, commands that you give 
Proserpina back to her mother’s arms. 

Proserpina King Pluto, I must go. You have been 
kind to me. But my mother wants me. The earth needs 
me. Please let me go. 

Pluto Go you must, Proserpina, if Apollo so orders. 
But taste first of this ripe pomegranate. (He gives her 
Sruit.) 

Proserpina (taking the fruit, picking out seeds, and eating 
them) Iwill eat these seeds, King Pluto. 

(Mercury and Proserpina come to the field where Ceres lies on the 
ground, When Proserpina sees her, she runs away from Mercury.) 

Proserpina O mother, dear mother—it is I. Look, 
look mother — it is Proserpina ! 

Ceres (catching Proserpina in her arms) Proserpina — 
my child, my child! Proserpina ! 

Proserpina Poor mother! How you have wanted me! 
And I have missed you. Until to-day, I have eaten nothing. 
Then only some seeds of a pomegranate. 

Ceres Alas! Alas, my daughter! You are but half given 
back to me. BecauSe you ate the seeds of the pomegranate 
you must spend six months of each year with King Pluto. 

Proserpina ‘And the other six months, mother? 

Ceres The other six months, Proserpina, you may 
spend here with me. 

Proserpina Let us not weep, then, mother. Pluto is 
kind to me. And the six months I stay in his home I shall 
think always of how I am soon to be with you again. The 
time will go quickly. Then some glad day I will come to 
you. The flowers will open. The green leaves will rustle 
in the breeze. The birds will sing. It will be spring. We 
work together all summer and fall. The harvests will ripen. 
Barns and store-houses will be full. Then when I go back 
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—Ginn & Co. have just issued “ The 
Greek Painter’s Art,” by Irene Weir, in- 
tended to bring the reader in touch with 
the Greek painter of old in a simple and 
direct manner. 





AN APPEAL 

We wish to ask your attention to what 
Lord Shaftesbury called * the sad subject ” 
of vivisection. The abuses of this prac- 
tice are many, merciless, and increasing. 
A humane protest against them is taking 
form and power—more slowly in this 
country than in Great Britain, where re- 
strictive laws have existed for over twenty 
years. 

We have given many years to the study 
of this matter, and can speak of it intelli- 
gently.’ Few moral crusades so deserve 
sympathy and sacrifice as that for which 
we speak. Yet not one of them is so hin- 
dered by a massive popular ignorance as to 
the piteous facts of the case, and the su- 
preme claims of the clause. 

It is partly with the hope of reducing 
this ignorance that it has been thought 
best to appeal to those who lead thought, 
ond create it. 

One of our own guild—our strong essay- 
ist, Agnes Repplier—has said: *‘ Vivisec- 
tion is only possible because the world — 
so merciful, but so careless — cannot en- 
dure to learn what vivisection means.” 

Browning was an ardent, fearless, and 
faithful opponent of the cruelties involved 
in the practice. Tennyson has scathed 
vivisectors without mercy. Mark Twain 
has held vivisection to the abhorrence and 
the ridicule of the day. Whittier and 
Phillips Brooks were with us in their great 
hearts. Howells and Mrs. Howe and Mary 
E. Wilkins have signed our petitions for 
the regulation of this practice by law. 
This question is fundamental to the ethics 
of education, and to medical morality. 
We ask you to study it as closely as you 
can, for we are sure that you will not re- 
fuse your influence to a movement which 
seeks to check cruelty, and daunt brutality, 
‘* for pity’s sake.” 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD 
HERBERT D. Warp 
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Three of the buildings of North- 
western University. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


By Sarah E, Sprague, Ph.D., author of the Sprague Classic Readers; 
former conductor of teachers’ institutes and inspector of graded schools 
in Minnesota, 


This extended new course of study is more than 
meeting all expectations. To the teacher of pri- 
mary classes, it will prove invaluable. We have 
aimed td’ furnish instruction in Methods equivalent 
to that offered in the best normal schools. The 
earlier lessons of the course treat of school man- 
agement, organization and discipline. Following 
these are sixteen lessons, fully covering the subjects 
of number work, language, nature study, music and 
drawing, spelling, penmanship, reading and ele- 
mentary concepts of geography. These lessons 
could not well be more practical. The teacher has 
her practice class always before her, and she will 
be able to note daily some marked improvement 
in her methods due to this course of study. 
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VERY TEACHER feels the need of thorough 
E and scholarly equipment for her work, but only 

six per cent of the public school teachers are 
normal graduates. The great majority find it impos- 
sible to go away to school for even a term. To such 
our correspondence courses offer a unique opportunity. 
You can study with us during spare hours; tuition 
fees may be paid in reasonable monthly installments. 





JESSICA EADES MARSHALL 


Instructor in Primary Methods 
AB., Cornell University, 1900; 


Northern 


Illinois State Normal 


School, 1901-1902; Supervising 
Teacher Training Department State 
Normal School, Duluth, Munn., 


1902-1903. 


378-384 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


Are offered in twenty-two common school and high school branches, any five of 
which may be selected for one tuition 
fee. They thoroughly prepare the 
teacher for examination for a better 
grade of certificate and enable her to 
teach a better school. 

Over twenty-six hundred graduates 
can testify to the effectiveness of our 
plan of instruction. 
1905 catalogue ; it describes all courses 
of study arid announces particulars of 
the four $100 scholarships in North- 
,western University which our School 
offers for the best work done every 
year in its various departments. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
AFFILIATED WITH NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Ask for our new 








The Wooster Primary Speaker 


112 Pages. 175 Selections 
Recitations, Dialogues, Songs, Selections for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington’s Birthday. 
The best and most attractive little speaker pub- 
lished. Price, 25 cents, prepaid. 


The Wooster Combination Reading Chart 


Strictly primary. Beginners’ lessons in Read- 
ing, Numbers, Drawing, Busy Work and Lan- 
guage. The only publication of its kind in the 
market. Price, $15.00, prepaid. 

Agents wanted in each state. 

“Its mechanical perfection, its logical order of develop- 
ment, the extent and variety of work commend it to the 
attention of educators.” 

Gerorce E. Gay, Supt., Malden, Mass. 


WOOSTERG CO., School Book Publishers 
228 WABASH AVB., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 18%, 
Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 
PERRY & CO. 


349 Broadway, New York. 
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you shall sleep, mother, and rest until I come again. ‘Twill 
be only six months, mother. 

Ceres (smiling and hissing her) Only six months, 
Proserpina. Six months of winter for the earth and for me 
because Proserpina is gone. But always you will come back. 


And always you will bring the spring, Proserpina. 





An Invitation to the Birds 


BertHA E. BusH . 

(Enter two heralds, a boy and a girl, with flower-tipped 
wands.) 

(As each bird enters the heralds announce it at the door, “ The Robin,” 
“The Meadow-lark” and so on. It will make the exercise still more 
pleasing to the children to have a bit of costuming, a reddish brown 
shield pinned across the rebin’s breast, a yellow vest and black tie for 
the meadow-lark, a brown suit for the sparrow, and so on. The birds 
that come in a flock together should be birds common to the region 


where the exercise is given and should also be announced one by one as 
they enter.) 


First herald 
’Tis Bird Day in our school-room, 
And we've written to the birds 
To come and join our merry songs 
And hear our loving words. 
Second herald 
How can they know we love them 
Unless they come to hear? 
We've sent the invitation 
And we hope they'll soon be near. 


(Heralds take station each side of the door and join with 
the school in singing to the tune,“My Bonny lies over the 
Ocean.” ) 

Oh, birds that fly over the tree-tops, 
Oh, birds that sing sweet by the way ! 
Our hearts swell with joy at your coming 
And gladly we’ll greet you to-day. 
Chorus 
Dear birds, sweet birds, FR 
Gladly we'll greet you with loving words ! 
Dear birds, sweet birds, 
Come to our school-room to-day ! 

(A knock is heard. Heralds open the door and announce 

“The Robin.” Enter Robin.) 


Robin Good afternoon, dear children, 
Your kindly invitation 
Has reached the birds in season, 
But they send this explanation : 


These happy days of springtime 
Are just the time for nesting. 
We are too busy working 
For either play or resting. 


Even I can’t stop to hear you sing, 
For just outside the door 
I’m building my own little home ; 
I may not linger more. 
(Goes out. Enter meadow-lark, announced by heralds.) 


Meadow-lark 

I’ve run in to tell you 
That I cannot stay ; 

You can hear my reason 
Each hour of the day. 

In the evening sunshine, 
In the morning dew 

Sounds my liquid note, clear telling, 

“ ]’ve a heap to do.” 

( Goes off whistling the meadow-lark’s note. Enter oriole.) 


Oriole I’ve brought my wife’s most hearty thanks. 

She cannot come, you see, 

Because she sitting on her-eggs 
Up in the maple tree. 

Our nest is a woven basket, 
That sways as the branches sway ; 

And on the topmost bough I sit, 
And sing the livelong day. 





Song 
(By the oriole or the whole school) 
(Atn—Chorus to “* Swinging "Neath the Old Apple Tree ”) 
Singing, swinging, singing, swinging, 
Far up in the top of the tall maple tree, 
Singing, swinging, singing, swinging, 
Far up in the tall maple tree. 
(Goes off. Enter sparrow, bustling in.) 
Sparrow 
Chatter, chatter, chatter, chatter ! 
I’m as busy as can be. 
I’ve a nest with babies five 
In the oldest apple tree. 
Chatter, chatter, chatter, chatter ! 
I must go this very minute. 
I must hasten to my nest now 
And the sparrow babies in it. 
( Flutters off hastily.) 
First bird 
We thank you for inviting us. 
We'd love to hear you sing and play, 
But we have business of our own 
That must be tended to to-day. 


Chorus of birds (sung very softly) 
Rock-a-bye baby in the tree-top ; 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock ; 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
And down will come baby and cradle and all. 


Second bird (in an anxious tone) 


Oh, what if our close-woven cradles should fall, 
Oh, what if the bold winds too strongly should 
blow ! 
We thank you most kindly ; we thank each and all ; 
We thank you indeed, but we think we must go. 


(Birds flutter off in haste. School sings or recites with 
appropriate motions.) 


The birds fly high, 

The birds fly low, 

Hither and thither, to and fro; 

Like winged bits of gladness, like heralds of cheer, 
The birds flutter by in the spring of the year. 


The birds fly east, 

The birds fly west, . 

Seeking a place to build a nest ; 

Qh, children be gentle, nor hurt nor annoy 
The swift-flying birds on their errands of joy. 


The birds fly south, 

The birds fly north, 

Hither and thither, back and forth. 

We'll welcome them gladly, we’ll hold them most 
dear, 

We'll guard and protect them each day of the year. 

The bird fly high, 

The birds fly low, 

Hither and thither, to and fro. 








WHY DOES A BABY CRY? 

Because it is either hungry or in pain. Prop- 
erly nourished. it will usually grow up right and 
be comfortable — that’s the principal thing for a 
baby. If its food lacks strength and nourish- 
ment add Scott’s Emulsion at feeding time. A 
few drops will show surprising results. If a 
baby is plump it is reasonably safe. Scott's 


Emulsion makes babies plump. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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NOTES 


—Directors of Old South Work, Boston, 
have a timely publication in ‘‘ Commodore 
Perry's Landing in Japan,” which forms 
151 of the Old South Leaflets. It is of 
special interest at this time that the open- 
ing of Japan to relations with the Western 
world was effected by the United States. 


—By order of Archbishop Farley, a col- 
lection was taken up in all the Roman 
Catholic churches of Manhattan and the 
Bronx on the first Sunday in Lent, March 


12, for the Roman Catholic schools on the |. 


Indian reservations. The collection was 
ordered because Congress has directed that 
no more public money shall go to these 
schools. 


—The Century Company has issued the 
long expected ‘‘Autobiography of Andrew 
D. White,” in two imposing volumes, which 
certainly contain a record of men and events 
at first hand such as comes within the per- 
sonal reach of very few people. Attaché 
of the American Legation at St. Peters- 
burg, President of Cornell University for 
twenty years, Commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition in 1878, Minister to Germany 
from 1879 to 1881, and again (now grown 
to Ambassador) from 1897 to 1903, Presi- 
dent of the American delegation to the 
Hague Peace Conference, and member of 
Venezuelan Boundary Commission—truly 
a record to furnish material for a unique 
autobiography. The Century Company is 
kept busy printing President Roosevelt's 
‘*Hero Tales,” ‘‘ Ranch Life,” and ‘* The 
Strenuous Life,” and it is interesting to 
learn that Kipling’s ‘‘Jungle Books” aver- 
age a yearly sale of seven thousand copies. 





LOW RATES TO CALIFORNIA 


If you are ever going to California, this |] 
spring is the time to go. The rates are}/ 


unusually low. Only $33 Chicago to San 


Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento or |} 
Santa Barbara, every day. March 1 to]| 


May 15. Double berth in tourist sleeping 


car, Chicago to California, $7. Through||§ 


tourist cars for California leave Union 


Passenger Station, Chicago, 10.25 pP.M., | 


daily. Route — Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 


Paul, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific | 


line. G. L. Williams, New England Passen- 


ger Agent, 368 Washington Street, Boston. | 


SPENCERIAN|| 





— 


STEEL PENS. 


_* STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Have been subjected to the test 
of years and are recognized for 
all purposes The Best. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
| $49 Broadway, New York. 

















BIRDS AND NATURE STUDY PICTURES 
Serr r. IN NATURAL COLORS 


| (Grand Prize,Paris Exposition,1900. Gold Medal, World's Fair,St. Louts,190#) 


Only pictures of the kind in the world, Nearly 1,000 subjects, 7x9. Birds, 
Nests, Eggs, Animals, insects, Butterflies, Moths, Shells, Trees, Flowers, 
| Plants, Fruits, Gems, Minerals, Ores, Coals, Corals, Fishes, Reptiles, 
Natural Wonders, etc. 
‘| For use in Homes, Private, Parochial, Kindergarten, Prim: , Grammar 
|| High Schools, Colleges and Universities. They are very —~* rewards 
| | of merit, but are of special value to teachers and students of Nature Study, 
|| Kindergarten and Pri classes, in Language Work, Drawing and 
| the Natural Sciences, also beautiful for —_—— making friezes, decorat- 
: : i homes, schools, libraries, cozy corners, rustic dens, etc. Every student, 
Blue Ja teacher, school, public library and home should have them, because their 
y- educational value is wonderful. Send 2-cent stamp for sample picture and 
catalogue of these and other pictures and publications. Assorted as poe bey cents each for 13 
or more; 100 for $1.80. Send 50 cents for fine collection of 25. Beautiful portfolio Free with orders for 
2Sor more. These pictures with full description, given in Birds and Nature Magazine. $1.50a year. 


GEORGE F. GUM & CO., ART DEALERS AND PUBLISHERS, 74 | Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 


Asbury Park 


NEW JERSEY 


; July 3=7, 1905 
or oa NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Two Routes From New York: 


All Rail Line and Sandy Hook Boats 


Shortest — Quickest — Picturesque 

























Illustrated N. E. A. Folder sent to any address ke 4 C. M. BURT, General 
g Passenger Agent, New Jersey Central, 143 Liberty Street, New York City. 
Drop us # postal. 





Northern Pacific to the 

Yellowstone Park 
Northern Pacific to tie 

Portland Exposition 
Northern Pacific direct to 


Puget Sound Country 


‘*The Comfort Route.’’ ‘‘Every Miie an Education.’’ 


| Very Low Rates West 


Booklets — Four cents for Lewis and Clark Booklet; six cents for “Wonderland,” | 
to A. M. Cleland, G. P. A. St. Paul. } 


The 





Swedish System of Gymnastics 
By HARTVIG NISSEN 


Instructor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston 


A System that gives Universal Satisfaction, and it is Scientific 
Cloth Binding - - Price, 75 cents 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston - New York - Chicago 
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Flowers and Insects 
The Lilies 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
M. L. P. 


“O dear!” Elsie sighed. “I do wish 
my white lilies would keep themselves 
nice and clean. I wonder why they will 
spill their pollen all over their petals so!” 


“Why, doesn't this little girl know how 
my pollen gets on my petals?” the lily 
thought. “It is strange. Now, I would 
not have it different for anything.” 

It was just at twilight when Elsie said 
this; the darkness was shutting down 
fast, and the soft dew was falling. 

“IT half believe these lilies grow 
sweeter as the night comes on,” she said 
again, breathing in a long, deep breath. 

“Why, of course,” said the lily to a big- 
eyed night-flyer over on the fence, who sat 
patiently waiting for Elsie to go away. 

“Did you hear what that little girl 
said?” asked the lily of her friend. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the night-flyer. 

“Strange she cannot see what is so 
plain to be seen.” 

“Do you mean my tongue?” said the 
moth, uncoiling it to look. 

“It is long enough, I am sure,” an- 
swered the lily, sweetly. 























“That is because you hide your nectar 
away down in the bottom of your cup. 
How could I reach it if I had not this 
long tongue ?” 





“If you weren't such a flighty creature, 


‘stopping only a second or two at each 


flower, perhaps I should not have to hide 
my honey so far from you,” said the lily. 

The moth wiggled his antennz, and 
stared with his big eyes at the little girl. 
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He didn’t care to answer the lily’s last 


remark. He pretended not to-hear it. 


~ He knew well enough he was a giddy 
moth, and that he should take very little 
pollen from the lily if she did not force 
him to push his head down into the cup 
and so get it covered with the heavy 
pollen. 


“Dear me,’ said the lily; “is the night- 
flyer going away? He must not. I have 
loads of pollen ready for him. It is just 
ripe enough. He must come and get it. 


“I wonder if he can see me. It is 
rather dark, still I have made myself as 
white as I-can,” and the lily called to the 
soft breezes to lift her sweet face toward 
the night-flyer. 

“That little girl has stayed so long,’ 
said the night-flyer. “I can see in the 
dark, to be sure; still, 1 would rather fly 
about in the dusky twilight.” 

















“ Now, dear wind,’ said the lily, “please 
waft this sweet odor to the moth. He 
will come for that, I am sure; for it will 
remind him of the nectar.” 


So the wind came; the air grew heavy 





with the lily’s sweetness. The night- 


flyer wiggled his antennze again — this 
time with delight; for it did remind him 
of the nectar; and, besides that, it helped 
to guide him in the darkness straight to 
the lily bell. 

“Thank you! Thank you!” whispered 
the moth, when he had drank his fill. 
“And now good-bye till another night.” 








“Thank you,” said the lily; for she 
saw that his fuzzy little head was covered 
with the yellow pollen, and that he would 
be sure to drop it somewhere in good 
time and in the right place. 








CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





Mass 


Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


Crosby's Yitalized PYbosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain; and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywirere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 
by New York City. 


. 





Uf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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NOTES 


—There will be fifty-three Sundays in 
this year. The Fonda Times says: “If 
you will look on your calendars for 1905 
you will find that the year begins and ends 
on Sunday. Then trace the incident to its 
next conclusion and you will find that this 
will not occur again until- 2015, one hun- 
dred and ten years hence.” 


—Among an extensive list of new books 
announced this spring by William R. Jen- 
kins, one under the head of miscellaneous 
is of particular interest at this time to 
those contemplating a European trip: the 
‘Complete Guide to Europe,” edited by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and Thomas 
Stedman, revised for 1905. It gives the 
best routes, select hotels, many maps, etc., 
of all Europe. It is concise, accurate, and 
has stood the test for years. The authori- 
tative wealth of information contained in 
it has saved travelers many times the price 
of the book. It gives just the information 
needed on the spur of the moment. No 
one need fear extortionate demands of 
the foreign purveyor if he adheres to the 
advice given. It is in one volume of over 
three hundred pages, size 3} x 3 inches, 
bound in full leather. Price, $1.25. The 
announcement also contains numerous 
French text-books, one German, and one 
Japanese. Full information will be sent 
on request to the publisher, William R. 
Jenkins, 851 Sixth Ave., New York City. 





THE LONGEST-LIVED EUROPEANS 


Of European nations the Norwegian and 
Swedish are the longest lived, and the 
Spaniards the shortest. According to a 
foreign statistical return recently issued 
the average duration of life is as follows: 
Sweden and Norway, 50 years; Britain, 45 
years 3 months; Belgium, 44 years 11 
months; Switzerland, 44 years 4 months; 
France, 43 years 6 months; Austria, 39 
years 8 months; Prussia and Italy, 39 
years; Bavaria, 36; Spain, 32 years 4 
months. 





SPECIAL LOW RATES TO THE WEST 


Continuing to May 15, extremely low 
rates will be in effect from New England 
points to Colorado, California and the 
North West, via the Grand Trunk Central 
Vermont Railways, in connection with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. San Francisco 
$49.90, Los Angeles $49.90, Portland, 
Oregon, $49.90, Butte, Montana, $45.90. 
Correspondingly low rates to other points. 
Personally conducted tourist sleeping cars 
every Monday and Wednesday from Bos- 
ton at half the price of Standard Pullman 
berth. Lowest rates combined with the 
best service via this route. Anyone con- 
templating a trip to any point in the West 
should write to T. H. Hanley, New Eng- 
land Passenger Agent, 360 Washington 
street, Boston, who will be pleased to 
quote rates and mail descriptive matter. 
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AINING 


HREE Courses under the personal direction of 
George A. Lewis, principal of Teachers Training 
School, Syracuse, N. Y. 
L —A thorough course of in- 
struction, teaching the principles of the subject as pre- 
sented in New York state teachers training classes. Es- 
pecially adapted to teachers who desire to fit them- 
selves for better and higher work without the expense 
of attending a professional training school 
Il. Methods of Teaching-—This course affords practi- 
cal training in the most approved methods of teaching 
the common branches. Adapted to teachers of all 
grades; particularly valuable to beginners. 
I. Methods and School Economy.—Prepared ex- 
pressly to meet the ay weeny of the Uniform and 
ate examinati b in a brief way the es- 
sential principles which are more fully presented in 
the two independent courses mentioned above. 
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New Jeackers Gourses 


poe 
A COURSE in which every teacher is interested. The 
lessons have been written by C. W. Bardeen; editor 
tor of the School Bulletin. The instruction is under Mr. 
Bardeen's personal direction. Adapted to all who desire 
a brief yet comprehensive knowledge of the subject. The 
BEST preparation for examination. We guarantee instruc- 
tion until able to pass the Uniform or State examination. 
After three weeks’ instruction 

Beietiv Conrespoxpesce ScHoot. 
Dear Sirs:—Report of my Jao. 13th examination has reached me 
this evening. | secured » standing of #7 ip School Law. This ie my first 
pe witha sf school, aod the result has encouraged 


me to continue. 1 am confideot that no personal coaching could have 
dove better for me —S. Litaian Wereren, Port Chester, N. Y 





Sra eET ESE 
Courses in all elementary and academic branches. Write ve your 
4; We Can supply them. 
























HERALD, Box 658, Lima, Ohio, 








BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 


Summer Publications 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


New England Scenery 
and Summer Resorts 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 


























PROFILE NOTCH AND ECHO LAKE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fishing and Hunting. All along Shore. Among the Mountains. Lakes and Streams. 
The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 
Southeast New Hampshire Hoosac Country and Dee field Valley, 
Southwest New Hampshire. Central Massachusetts. Merrimack Valley. 
Lake Sunapee. Lake Memphremagog and About There. The Monadnock Region. 
Excursion and Summer Hotel Book — Free. 


Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt of Two Cents in Stamps. 


A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Either of the above will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 


PORTFOLIOS 


A Series of Beautiful Half-Tone Reproductions of cay ee we taken expressly for these works, 
illustrating New England Scenery: have been published under the following titles: 


New England Lakes. Rivers of New England. 
Mountains of New England. Seashore of New England. 
Picturesque New England (Historic — Miscellaneous.) 

The Charles River to the Hudson. 

Size of Illustrations, 4 x 6 inches. 

WILL BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF SIX CENTS FOR EACH BOOK. 


Address: Passenger Department Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 
D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
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TEAOHERS’ EXAMINATIONS IN 
OHIOAGO 


An examination of candidates for cer- 
tificates to teach in the Chicago public 
schools will be held in that city on June 
26 and 27, 1905: These certificates are 
given only on examination. A circular 
giving full particulars as to the require- 
ments for each certificate will be sent to 
any applicant on request made to the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Teachers who wish to take these exam- 
inations should write at once to the Super- 
intendent of Schools, in order that he may 
have an opportunity of examining the cre- 
dentials of the candidates and sending a 
card of admission to the examination. 

The salary schedule is briefly as follows: 


Principals of elementary schools, $1200 
to $2500 per annum. 

Teachers in elementary schools, $550 to 
$1000 p-r annum. 

Teachers in high schools, $850 to $2000 
per annum. 


Teachers in kindergartens are paid at 
the same rate as elementary teachers. 
Teachers of household arts, teachers of 
manual training, teachers of physical cul- 
ture, and teachers of the deaf are paid in 
advance of the regular schedule for ele- 
mentary teachers. Teachers of Latin or 
German in the elementary schools, and 
teachers in charge of eighth grade rooms, 
are paid in advance of the regular schedule. 

The following is a brief statement of the 
requirements for admission to the exami- 
nation : 


Official credentials containing all the in- 
formation required of the candidate must 
he filed with the Superintendent of Schools 
before a card of admission to the examina- 
tions will be issued. If possible, these 
credentials should be filed at least three 
weeks before the date of the examination. 


An examination in any subject may in- 
clude questions as to methods of. teaching. 


Candidates who take the examination 
for principals of elementary schools, or 
teachers in high schools, or an equivalent 
examination, must attain a general average 


_ of 80 per cent, with no subject below 50; 
’ candidates in other examinations must 


attain a general average of 75 per cent, 
with no mark below 50. 


Candidates for admission to the examin- 
ation must present credentials showing the 
following : 


1. PRINCIPALS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


a. Graduation from an accredited col- 
lege and four years of successful experi- 
ence in graded school work, two of which 
must have been in one and the same school 
system ; or 

b. Graduation from an accredited nor- 
mal school and six years of successful 
experience in graded school work, three of 
which must have been in one and the same 
school system ; or 

c. Eight years of successful experience 
in graded school work, three of which 
must have been in one and the same school 
system. 


2. TeacCnERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS OF GERMAN IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 

a. (1) An education equivalent to that 
indicated by the public high school course 
of Chicago; and 

(2) At least four years of success- 
ful experience in graded schoo] work, two 
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of which must have been in one and the 
same school system ; or 

b. Graduation from an accredited col- 
lege or normal school, and two years of 
successful experience in graded school 
work in the same school system. 


8. TEACHERS IN HicH SCHOOLS. 


a. Graduation from an accredited col- 
lege and two years of successful teaching 
in graded schools of good standing ; or 

b. Six years’ successful teaching in 
secondary schools, at least two of which 
must have been in one and the same school 
system. 


4. TEACHERS IN KINDERGARTENS. 


a. An education equivalent to that indi- 
cated by the public high school course of 
Chicago; and 

b. A diploma from an accredited kinder- 
garten training school; and 

c. One year of successful experience as 
a regularly assigned kindergarten teacher. 


5. TEACHERS OF MANUAL TRAINING IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


a. An education equivalent to that indi- 
cated by the public high school course of 
Chicago; and é 

b. (1) A course in an accredited train- 
ing school which has included at least two 
hundred hours of shop work in manual 
training; or 

(2) Four years of successful expe- 
rience in teaching manual training. 


6. TEACHERS OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS — 
COOKERY AND SEWING. 


a. Aneducation equivalent to that indi- 
cated by the public high school course of 
Chicago : and 

b. (1) A course of study in an accred- 
ited training school which has included at 
least two hundred hours of practical work 
in the study of cooking or sewing; or 

(2) Four years of successful expe- 
rience in teaching cooking or sewing. 


7. TEACHERS OF THE Dear. 


a. An education equivalent to that in- 
dicated by the public high school course of 
Chicago; and 

b. A normal course in an accredited 
training school for teachers of.the deaf. . 


8. SpecraL TEACHERS OF DRAWING IN 
ELEMENTARY AND H1Gu SCHOOLS. 


a. An education equivalent to that in- 
dicated by the public high school course of 
Chicago; and 

b. (1) Completion of a two year course 
in an accredited art school, approximating 
sixty weeks of fifteen hours each, and two 
years of successful experience as a teacher; 
or 

(2) Four years of successful ex- 
perience as a special teacher of drawing in 
graded schools. 


9. Specran TEACHERS OF PHysIcAL CuL- 
TURE. 

a. An education equivalent to that indi- 
cated by the public high school course of 
Chicago; and 

b. “(1) Completion of a one year course 
in physical culture in some accredited 
School in the United States, to be approved 
by the-Superintendent of Schools, approxi- 
mating thirty weeks of ten hours each, 
and two years of successful experience as 
a teacher; or 

(2) Four years of successful exper- 
ience as a special teacher of physical 
culture. 


10. FamiLy INstrucTors, ASSISTANT Fam- 
ILy INSTRUCTORS, TEACHERS OF Hor- 
TICULTURE, AND TEACHERS OF MILI- 
TARY TACTICS AND GYMNASTICS IN 
THE PARENTAL SCHOOL. 


For information write to the Superinten- 
dent of Schools. 
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LIVEs OF THE PRESIDENTS. By Virginia 
¥. Townsend and Margaret A. Eaton. Two 
volumes, Cloth. Each, 60 cents. 


We may safely say that to nine-tenths of 
the youth of our beloved land, however 
feebly the fires of ambition glow in their 
souls, the goal, the height of their ambi- 
tion, is to be President of the United 
States. While, as we and they well know, 
millions must fail to realize so exalted and 
commendable a hope, yet parents and 
teachers do well to feed the sacred flame, 
which burns out beneficently all lower un- 
worthy ambitions, and helps every strug- 
gling one to find that best attainment for 
himself and that highest service for his 
country’s common weal, which lies within 
the plan of Him who disposes while man 
proposes. 

Miss Townsend and Miss Eaton faith- 
fully and entertainingly sketch, in these 
twenty-five biographies from Washington 
to Roosevelt, the makers of our history, 
the men of action, under whose counsel, 
guidance and executive control, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, our country has 
risen not merely to a first class power, but 
to be, as it were, the arbiter of nations. 

They throw a flood of light upon the rise 
and progress of the institutions of our 
country, and unfold attractively to the 
young the blazed course so full of diffi- 
culties to be overcome, so devious in its 
windings, which, followed with rigorous 
step and unflinching endeavor, leads to 
increase of power, the exultation of tri- 
umphant effort, and the large reward of a 
great nation’s confidence and gratitude. 

The ‘‘something attempted and some- 
thing done” by these twenty-five great 
names of our United States in its develop- 
ment from a feeble but notable beginning 
to the splendor and unrivalled promise at 
the opening of the twentieth century, are 
worthy of careful study in every home and 
every school, and must leave their impress 
and abiding salutary moral effect. 





That — 
Tired Feeling 


is a Common Spring Trouble 

It’s a sign that the blood is deficient 
in vitality, just as pimples and other 
eruptions are signs that the blood is 
impure. : 

It’s a warning, too, which only the 
hazardous fail to heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pitlis 


Remove it, give new life, new courage, 
strength and animation. 

They cleanse the blood and clear the 
complexion. 

Accept no substitute. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 


No.@; -Aisop’s FAB Es. 





vat low cost © 


_ by making a judicious selection. 
x ‘trom these School Classics 
| SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 


_ May always k be obtained 





First Grade. 


Adapted for primary, grades. Fox and 
the ‘Lion, Fox. and the “Gta me cabs ock a-Doodle and 
the Pieee of Gold The ‘Wolf and thé Goat The Lazy 

» The Wolk and the Crane, The Kid and the | 
Wolf, Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


No, 3. Aisop’s FABLEs, 

Same as above. The Hawk afd the Nightingale 
The Snake's F , The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove, The The Cat and. the 


and the Shadow, 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, ‘The Fox and the Stork. 
No..11. nS FROM Aisop, ‘1, 


Same as oe ing the F 
Battle of the Soiree set Beaphs Beasts, The Nas and Her Young 
Hare and. the ay, eds 


Ones, The Lion 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 
No;-12; iro eget From Aisop. IT: 
Same as 5 a Blind Man. and the 
Lame Man, The ho Wied ad and the Sun, The A Arab, ant and the 
Camel, The Crabs;:‘The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse, 
No. 73. Bups, Stems AND Roors. 
A little Nature Reader about the various kids of 
. » Hlustrated. 


jit 
cer 


No. ie ee ANNIE SAw, ; 
Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 

s kitty, Mss. Mo cen k re fed and harioier animals. 
No. 77. Froowtr Frienps. I. 

Another delightiul nature reader, eaten about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language 
No, 109.. THE BUTTERFLY Baby. 

Containing tet et s Baby, by 
Kate Pare on =. Said 


aad the ey glen 
to Antiie; The Katydid. A Gumion little 
No. tro; PraNr° BasBies, 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 

No. ‘143..° BABES OF THE Woop, 

Still another nature reader, large, clear tellin: 
about the oak tree’s babies, he wats, hae chestnuts, “4 
hazel ‘not, Brazil ae nuts wings, cones, rs. 
Sumac’s | 5 babies, golden rod, étc. 

No, 144. “NATURE STORIES. 

Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and ther 
plants and vegetables. 

No; 215. THe Butrerriy’s Homx, 
to No. rog. 


Second Grade. 

No.7. Litrix Rep Ripmc Hoop. 

The Story of Little Red Riding Hi told in simple 
form, llostzated, sagas type. — 
No, 8.» JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, j 

Always interesting to children, told insimple form. 
No. 75._-Roors AND SrEMs. 

Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 
Nlustrated. 
BrkD FRIENDs. 

Woe ker, Flicke 

about the val! zupls 


No, 78, FLOWER Fiskiens: IL 
Spas Ceahesbae te ie Seer MP. 77. Fully 
illustrated. : 
No. 79,. FLOWER FRIENDS. ‘TH. 
Similar to 77 and 78. Fully ifustrated.” 
No, 87. L&GENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME, 
the of the 
einnia chs ney of Bate oe 
So Seete. oe 


~ 


“No, 185. ROBINSON CRUSOE. -PaRT I. 


No. F386: 


< Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs es brush work. 
Third Grade. 
No,’1.> Grimm’s Farry Taves. ~ T, 
by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil. 
dren. tains the following stories: _The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


ieee yet complete 
No. 25. Story oF CoLumsBus. 
No, 26;- PUTNAM, 
No. 27. PENN. 
No. 28. WASHINGTON. 
No. 29. FRANKLIN, 
No, 30. WEBSTER. 
No. 31, LiNcoLn, 
No, 35. Lowe. 
No. 36. - TENNYSON: 
No,.42. WHITTIER. 
No, 43. Cooper. 
No, 44; . Fu-ron. 
No, 48. E.a WHITNEY, 
No..60. “Epison. 
No, 61... HAWTHORNE, 
No. 62. S. F. B. Morse, 
| No. 63. Louisa M. ALcorr. 
No, 64. JAmEs Watt, 





as ae | 


Ne, 70. STEPHENSON, 


Jn stimple fonm for second Lemp children. Sd story 
ig complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. PART iL 
Rosiyson Crusoe. Part IIl. 
Rosmvson Cakvsox.. Parr IV. 


No. 187. 
No; 188. 


* a 
No: 189. CHILDREN oF History. I. 

The of the life of , Franklin, Pul- 
ton, 8. F. B ran Bh Wien, Bos, cold in ahuple 
language, "Lasgo, ditas type 
No. 190, CHILDREN OF History, . IL. 

The oor of: Irving, Coopér; Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 


No. Pah MB ei OF THE SPRINGTIME. II. 


Summer -Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and ee Am (Norse Bares hy 


No. 198. THE FLOWER WoRLpD. 


as No. 72. Pocationtas. 


No. 81. Cys W. Fizip, 


No, 20. Stdnizs:FRoM Garpen AND FrEeLp, i 
Contains ts ghort stories that first’ appeared 
Primary Stacedion . : be 
No. 21, Srorits From GARDEN AND Figup. Il; 

*~ Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, ete. 
No, 45.’ Stories or gue Puorms, 
In simple form, the story of the Pilgriin Fathe-s. 


music of two son “R lutionary 
wri 'tfae Origeot Veuken Doodle.’ se Lars 


No, 68; StorY oF THE NORSEMEN, 


A: story in ae form, by Mrs. 8. BE. Dawes, 
how the brave Norse Eric 6 2a eBay Pencdag! A 


No, 69. -Puss m1 Boors, 


Old -yet always of int t 
tale.of y te in Bouts, ag eee Se 


No. 95. Storirs.OF RevOLUTION.._ I; 

Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96.. StvRms.6F Revo.ution, IT. 

Same as above, British driven from Boston. 

No, 16}, Srorrks oF Revo.vtion. IIT, 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 

No. 120. .THe Liperty Bexr; 

Story written y Pe rs. S. E. Dawes, also contains 





Tso Pagem, ginning 
"Target tC 
JO Cent Readers 
GRADE Il. 


Srories of Famous Picrurgs, 1. 





No. 4.. Grimm’s Farry TAxgs,’ IT, 


Uniform with No. r..Hans in Luck, Jack ‘of ail 
Trades, The Brother and Sister, 
No, 13.° SELEecTions FROM Grimm, I. 


Uniform with 1 and The Three Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and Gre tel. 


No; 14.. SELECTIONS FROM Grimm. II, 
OR art as ¥3- The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 
No. 9.. THE Story Or BRyAnr. 


A short biography of 32 » suitable to the under- 

of t rade Our third-grade list 
contains "hiographic of ' twenty-five noted men and 
women. - Teachers will arc tag the oe serra pln he 








GRADE iif. 


RUSKIN’S KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
Edited for young children by ELoise McVay. 


SEWELL’s BLACK. BRAvTY. 


SToRY oF LANDSEER. (Iilus,) 
Story oF Bonneur. (lIllus.) 


GRADE IV. 


Mutock’s.Littie Lame Prince. 
Edited for children of America by E. NOnars. 


DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
Dickens’ THe CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


GRADE V. 


Swirr’s GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE 
PRopLe oF LiILLirut, 
Edited fot young people by E. O. Cuarpman, 


Swirr’s GULLIVER AMONG THE GIANTS. 
Edited for young people by FE. O. CHarman. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
2a8 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
ge Bromfield Street, Boston = - 
Sen Market Street, Sag Pron->- 
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No: 46, Story or tHe Boston Tea PARTY, : 
BE peor eon story of the tea party, the book containg © 
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from ool temet is lack of care 
in personal cleanliness; the first 
move in building up a proper 
pride in man, woman or child is 
a visit to the Bath-tub. © You 
can’t be-healthy, or pretty, or 
even good, unless you are clean. 





Would You Win Place? 
Be clean, both in and out. We 
cannot undertake the former 
task — that lies. with yourself — 
but the latter we can aid with 
Hand Sapolio. \t costs but a trifle 


—its use is a fine habit. 














THE FAME OF SAPOLIO'T ” 


has - reached far and wide. 
Everywhere, “in millions ~ of 
homes, there. is a regard for 
it which cannot be shaken. 


Sapolio has done much for 


your home, but: now for 
yourself — have you ever 
tried -that ‘Dainty Woman’s 
Friend,” Hand - Sapolio, for 
toilet and bath? 








WHY. TAKE DAINTY 
CARE of your mouth, and 
neglect your pores, the myrt- 
iad mouths. of ° your skin? 
Hand Sapolio does not gloss 
them over, or chemically 
dissolve. their health-giving 
oils, yet clears, them  thor- 
oughly by a method of its 
own. 








HAND SAPOLIO._ neéi- 
ther coats over. the surface, 
nor does it go down into the 
pores and dissolve their nec- 
essary oils. It opéns the 
pores, liberates their activi- 
ties, but works no chemical 
change in those. delicate 
juices that go to make up. the 
charm and bloom of a 
healthy complexion, . Test. it 
yourself, 











A FIVE-MINUTE _IN- 


TERVIEW. with Hand. ‘Sa- 
polio will equal in its results 
hours of so-called health ex- 
ercise in regard to opening 
the pores. and promoting 
healthy circulation. Its use 
is ‘a fine wee ely Ce ge 
trifle. 

















INSIST ™ 


Do it Gently, wisely, but firmly. 
Insist on having HAND SAPOLIO 
from .your dealer. 


He owes it to you. 


He may be slow —hasten him.a bit | 
He may be timid—don’t blame him, he has 
often been fooled.into buying unsalable stuff— 


tell him that the very name SAPOLIO is a guar- 


antee that the article will be good and salable. 

He may hope that you may forget it—that 
you do not want it badly— Insist, don’t let him 
forget that you want it very badly. 

He can order a small box— 36 cakes— 
from any Wholesale Grocer in the United States. 
If he does, he will retain and we will secure, an 
exceedingly valuable thing—your friendship. 
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TAKE THIS WITH YOU TO THE STORE. 





